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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 











PERSONAL 


N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.- KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


ENTLEMAN desires purchase Bentley, Rolls 
or High-class American Saloon.—BIRCH, 
13, Brooks Mews, W.1. MAYfair 4433. 


HE HAPPINESS of yesterday can be for ever 

preserved by Portraits. These can be painted 
in all media and sizes, from photographs.—For 
preliminary sketches and estimates please write 
to KETURAH COLLINGS’ PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERIES, 12a, Savile Row, London, W.1. 


wart to buy Weekly regularly for half cost 
and postage. ‘‘New Statesman,” ‘‘Illus- 
trated London News.’’—Box 418. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in 
survival after death ; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns each. ‘ Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, if desired.—Please write for 
details to : Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, 
Queensway. London, W.2. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Maytair 8351. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. Al) British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) tor steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84. HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
ORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
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RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GuLvD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 065i. 
DUTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example. 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 
post paid.—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
LTD., Dent. C.L.. 5, Pali Mal!, London, S.W.1. 
VA RITCHER. of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling. — MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place Portman S~uare, W.1. Mav. 5582. 
ENUINE HEALTH-GIVING SCOTCH OAT- 
MEAL. Send 5/2d. for a 14 1b. parcel with 
instructions and recipes for making delicious 

















porridge, oatcakes, oat scones, etc. Postage 
included.—_DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., Kendal, 
Westmorland 





OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD.. London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234 


OHN PERRING, House Furnishers with over 

50 years reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 
also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD.. Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel. : Kingston 3313/4), or any John 
Perring branch. 


ADIES’ TAILORED SHIRTS made to measure 

in Silk, Wool, or Poplin. O.S. a speciality. 
Patterns and designs sent.—J. BYRES & CO., 
Westbury, Wilts. 


ATURAL SIBERIAN SQUIRREL COAT, as 

new, for sale, finest quality. Length 52, full 
outsize. £250 or near offer. Also Dyed Kolinsky 
Coat. slightly worn, length 47, flared full outsize, 
£200 or near offer.—Box 464. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Mi 


ll 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 








EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 

area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Azes 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, Rugby. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day ”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and 
Radio Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING.— 
Write for free book and advice to: L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


FOR SALE 


CALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 

Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 


GA 4-oven Cooker, complete with Aga Auto- 
matic Boiler, late model, guaranteed perfect. 
£175.—J. COWAN, 74, Reading Road, Henley-on- 
Thames. Phone: Henley 878. 























ROWN INDIAN LAMB PAW COAT (W. size), 
£35. Blue Fox Cape (new), £50.—Box 463. 
“(*OUNTRY LIFE,”’ May, 1941, to November, 

1944. 178 copies.—Offers to P. H. G. BAG- 
SHAW, Great Oakley, Kettering, Northants. 


ORTY PROPRIETARY CARAVANS for sale 
from 10 ft. 6 in. to 19 ft. long, prices from £145 

to £1,100. H.P. terms. Delivery by roador rail any 
distance.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Tel.: Gladstone 2234. 


UR COAT, GREY AND WHITE, as new, £6; 

Party Frock, 30-; both fit child 9. Boy’s 
Evening Suits, age 16. Two Black and White 
Pin-stripe Trousers, size 36. Damask Table 
Cloths.—MRS. JACKSON, Charlton Mackrell, 
Somerset. 


ENTLEMAN’S WRIST WATCH, new, stainless 
steel, 15 jewel, water and shockproof, perfect. 














£15. Automatic Propelling Pencil, £2. Solid 
Silver Cigarette Case, (10), £6.—Box 471. 
UN, twelve-bore hammerless ejector, by 


Frederick Hadfield. Beautifully engraved; 
26-in. Krupp steel barrels. A lightweight gun, 


nicely balanced; excellent condition. In best 

quality leather case, £58.—Box 465. 

Go. hammerless ejector, by Hadfield, Birm- 
ingham; twelve bore; short barrels; nice 


condition; £68.—Box 466. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — NDENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick. Roxburghshire. 


YNIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 
from any photograph, by an Exhibitor Royal 
Academy. Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM’MONOI7. W.C.1. 




















WING to the large amount of work in hand, 
we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


AISLEY SHAWL, large size, in good condition, 
£30 or near offer.—Box 485. 








OYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER, as new, 
latest model, with case, 38 gns.—P. H. G. 
BAGSHAW, Great Oakley, Kettering, Northants. 


TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent on 

approval at %2d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 

TAMPS ! Early British Colonials. Selections 

superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
iectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—“*K”’ 25,Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 


 UNBEAS TALBOT, 1939, 10-h.p. Tourer, £365. 
First-class condition throughout.—Box 474. 














ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 

50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 

possible. 











LIVESTOCK 


EAT GRANULATED, 17/6 cwt. (appron 
carriage paid. Parrot Food, 5 pints, 4; 
Budgerigar Seed, 4 pints, £1. Canary Mixtuy 
4 pints, £1. All post free.—ROTUNDA Foops 
South Street, Dorking, Surrey. % 














ee 


PULLeTs. PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 
see our 6% months old at point of lay; if yo 
cannot manage, write us your requirements 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — FERNLANDS Pp.» 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. ; 
“Q@ETON”’ DACHSHUNDS (wire-haired, jon, 
haired and smooth-haired), Have for sale 
One 3-months-old Red Long-haired Dog Puppy 
show specimen in every way. Long-haired adults 
champions and best of breed winners, etc, A fox 
outstanding Wire-haired Puppies by Ch. Paganjn; 
of Seton; dam, International Ch. Wizden Sports 
Primavera, All reared regardless of cost, ani 
look it. Good homes essential.—Particulars from 
MISS SETON-BUCKLEY, Kill Abbey, Slackrock, 
Dublin. Tel. 81095. , 








PORTING DOG BREEDER has ex optionally 

fine Puppies of the following breeds {oy 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer “paniels,— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridve Heath, 
Horsham. 





WANTED 





WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL, One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificant scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams : ‘‘ Handotel.’’ 


LoNPon. 


Tele- 








ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a weli-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15, 


IDHURST. SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 











ORTH DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 


ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c, and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 





ADDERS. CALCULATORS, TYP! WRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASI!. Highes; 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 


DVERTISER anxious replace two over ani 
under 12 bore guns by Holland & Holland 
Must be in first-class condition.—Write Box 46 











PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fis, Cloth. 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may -end with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMUOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24 25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 





OUND COPIES of ‘‘ ILLUSTRATED LONDOX 
NEWS,” 1842-52. 6 months in a volume, 
Box 492. 











HILD’S WELLINGTONS wanted. Size 12or1 
First-class condition essential.—Box 467, 





LOTHING’—MISSES MANN and SHACKLE. 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentleman’: 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 186) 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 





RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write o: 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 962: 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885 


ORSEHAIR, BADGERSKINS, FOXSKINS 

MOLESKINS wanted to purchase. Ask fo; 
price list.—A. HASSMANN, 29, Belsize Park 
London, N.W.3. 


LADY requires tweed skirt and jerseys or 
cheerful woollen house-frock. Bust 35, wais' 
29, hips 39. 5ft. 5ins.—Box 483. 


ODERN PROPRIETARY CARAVAN wanted 
£300-£400.—ROTH, 93, Loraine Mansions§) 
Widdenham Road, London, N.7. i 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay ver) 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddler) 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in goo 
condition.—20, King St.. COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 

















USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 


WESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 








INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns, 
garage. Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel.: 31. 


OODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at Wingham, 

Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 

tive grounds with home produce, and is within 

10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 

board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 

board (short visits or leave only), £6/6/- inclusive. 
—Tel. Esher 3433, 








LIVESTOCK 





GARDENING 


HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable 
production doubling outrut, ensuring an 
extra crop each season, providing fresh Vegetables 
the year round. Thousands have proved it. Write 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


HASVEY’s SEEDS always please. Send 1d. 

stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue— 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. Seed 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 


OTOR LAWN MOWER SPECIALISTS. Now 

is the time to send your Motor Mower to us 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All work guaran- 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, sold, ex- 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 


PAviING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens. Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 




















HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 





YY SGSTASLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you !—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


DORABLE PEDIGREE PUPPIES. Sealyhams, 

Cockers, Dachshunds, Samoyeds, Retrievers, 
Alsatians, Wires, Corgis, others. Also cross- 
breeds. Any breed supplied.—GOSFORD KEN- 
NELS, 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry. Tel. 2462. 


HAMPION BRED ALSATIAN BITCH PUPS, 
15 guineas each when ready. Whelped Octo- 
ber 29, 1944.—Box 473. 


OLDEN COCKER SPANIEL (Dog), 7 months. 

Pedigree. Parents, Rogg of Streamline and 
Rogg of Red Clover. 12 guineas.—P. H. G. BAG- 
SHAW, Great Oakley, Kettering, Northants. 


ENNETH BEESTON’S NOTED STOCK. Best 

quality Friesian, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and 
First Cross guaranteed newly Calved deep-milking 
young Cows and Heifers. Store Cattle and 
licensed Bulls. Selected Heifer and Bull Calves. 
Tuberculin-Tested if required. Also still available 
hardy selected Pullets, popular breeds and 
crosses, three to seven months old, 13/6 to 28/6. 
Point of lay Ducks, 20/-. All bred from heavy 
layers. A few show-quality unrelated Pure-bred 
Stock Cockerels, 35/-. Drakes, 25/-. All stock 
carriage paid and on seven days’ approval.— 
K. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby. 
Tel.: Derby 57736). 


OWER BROS., Stock Breeders, offer you Cattle, 

Pigs, Poultry and Appliances. List 1d.— 
GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, near Braintree, 
Essex. Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 














ATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
Wanted, monthly issues, also recent pas 
copies.—LODER, Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex 


PASTE. MARCASSITE AND CAMEO Jewellers 
wanted. Imitation and Cultured Pearl Neck 
lets. Diamond Set and all Jewellery, Watchei 
and Silver Plate. Exceptional prices paid. Offer; 
with cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller, Dept 
C.L., Llandrindod Wells. Bankers Barclays. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countrie’ 
wanted for cash; also really good collections 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON ANI 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leomi ster. 


p® VATE COLLECTION, muzzle loading pistols 
revolvers, rifles and other interesting weapons 
Dealers please quote 











Also two suits of armour. 
—Box 488, a 
RIVATELY OWNED RILEY TOURER, 1937-4 
wanted. Must be low mileage and excellen 
condition.—Box 484, 
EGULAR SUPPLY WANTED, ‘Ideal Homes, 
“Vogue,” and ‘“Harper’s Bazaar.’’ Two 
thirds cost offered.—Box 472. 














HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector gun) 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send fo) 
inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-make 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARM or ESTATE. — Gentlewoman, countr 
lover, retiring from full-time war work 
experienced office, house and garden management 
would help generally in return for hospitality 0 
accommodation.—Box 482. 











IRL, 19%, brought up in country, wants wor 
on farm. Wages not essential if opr rtunit) 

offered to gain experience in all branches.—MIS 

STEWART, Arndean, Dollar, Scotland 


ANTED by man having knowledge and ¢ 

perience of agrioulture, drainage, control 
labour, accounts, secretarial work, pos.tion 4 
Agent or Manager of gentleman's estate. Cal 
supply excellent references.—Box 486. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


EAD GARDENER, permanent, wa: ted { 
Longnor Hall Garden. All round mai. G0 
four bedroom cottage available. Apr y Wi 
references and stating wages expec ‘ed.—C \PTAN 
CORBETT, Longnor, Near Shrewsbury. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX—ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Between Petworth and Chichester. 


STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION AND ABOUT 325 ACRES 


)ccupying a glorious posi- Central heating. Coy.’s 
on, in excellent order, ; electricity. Telephone 
aving been the subject of -, with extensions. Estate 
. vast expenditure by the water supply. Septic tank 
two late owners. drainage system. 

HE RESIDENCE stands 
1 undulating country facing 
uth, with views for many 
iles, and is approached 
rough a well-timbered park 
* two drives with three 
ndges at entrances. The 
ccommodation is extremely 
vell arranged. Halls, 5 large 
ception, ballroom (50ft. by 
Oft.), garden room, 14 prin- 
ipal bed, 8 bath, 2 bath- 
ressing rooms, day and night 
urseries, 17 servants’ bed i 


and 2 bathrooms. THE GEORGIAN MANSION DATES FROM 1794 





Annex with 6 bed and 2 bath- 
rooms. Ample stabling and 
garage accommodation. 


The pleasure grounds form 
a series of slopes and terraces 
and include terraced lawns 
laid out as putting and bowl- 
ing greens. First-class 
open-air swimming pool 
60ft. by 30ft., with fitted 
shower room. Matured 
walled kitchen garden. 





THE PARK of about 220 acres is well shaded by a variety of finely grown trees; natural Beech Woodland. 


In addition to the above there is a secondary residence and 9 other cottages. 
The mansion is held under requisition. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. Racing. 


Further particulars of ths Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,806) 














HAYWARDS HEATH 2 MILES 


2 miles from Main Line Station with excellent service of electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT ABOUT 1590 
of small dark red brick, mullion windows with leaded lights, and a roof partly of Horsham stone flags. 


It stands about 200 ft. above sea level, facing South and West, approached by a drive with a Henry VIIth lodge at entiance. 
Fine suite of reception rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Beautiful oak panelling in all reception rooms and certain bedrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. 
Stabling for 7. Garages for several cars with flat over. 4 cottages) HOME FARM and buildings (let off). 


The Pleasure Grounds are beautiful and form a perfect complement to the House. and include formal garden with clipped 
Portugal laurels, yews and flower beds, privy garden. 


Bowling alley and green alley, both bordered by yew hedges. Garden pavilion built in the Tudor character, with entertainment 
room 33 ft. long Tennis lawn and hard court. The pleached walk, a beautiful avenue of limes. Kitchen garden, orchard and 
range of glasshouses. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES. Possession after the war 
Vendor’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,936) 








UNDER 50 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 248 ACRES 

Occupying a fine position practically in the centre of a well-timbered park, about 250 ft. up, and commanding views over lake to wooded hills 
mF THE HOUSE is constructed | ; WIT Le 
of brick with slated and tiled 
roof and approached by two 
drives each with entr&nce 
lodge. Halls, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery suite, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 6bathrooms. 
The interior of the Residence 

has many fine features. 
Central heating. Cos.’ 
electric light, power and 
water. Telephone. Modern 

septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 8 horses with 
flat (6 rooms and bathroom) 
over. Garage for 6 cars. 
Modernised farm-house, farm 

buildings and cottage. 

THE GARDENS include finely timbered lawns, hard tennis court, twin lakes connected by a stream spanned by two stone bridges, walled kitchen garden, 

range of glasshouses. Well-timbered parkland, arable and woodland. Water is laid on to the fields, all of which have frontage to a public road. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR Hunting. Golf. Shooting. Fishing and Boating. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,142) 


Mile tenn 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. —— 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT a ee LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON 
Romsey % mile. Buses pass Drive. 
MILE END, MILL HILL, ROMSEY 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, modern offices, breakfast room. 
Co.s’ electric light, gas and water. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. SUMMER-HOUSE. 

| } ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND SMALL ORCHARD. 
ABOUT 14, ACRES 

SE cag . FREEHOLD with Vacant Possession. 

1, 


| For SALE by AUCTION on TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, at the ROYAL 
; : HOTEL, WINCHESTER 








Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. Pearce, Harfield & Emanuel, 6 and 8, St. Michael’; 
Street,Southampton. Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W. 
(Mayfair 3316/7). 











In the heart of the Cornish Riviera where Hunting, Shooting, Trout Fishing, Golf and Sea Bathing are hat ny the asking. 2 miles from Grampound Road Station (main G.W.R., 
London-Penzance),5 St. Austell, 8 Truro 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER’S LOVELY SMALL ESTATE 
MOST PLEASANT GEORGIAN HOUSE, moderate size, perfect order. 8 bedrooms, 4 attic 
bedrooms, 2 bath, 4 reception, kitchen with Aga, etc. 

Simple but attractive garden with rhododendrons, azaleas, etc. 

Part central heating. Main electricity. Excellent new water system. 


MODEL HOME FARM with accredited cowhouses 30. Splendid Bailiff’s House, Herdsman’ 
Cottage, Second Farmhouse and buildings. Well-watered pasture, arable and woodland. 
246 ACRES IN ALL 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 
OR MAY BE SOLD WITHOUT TH® SECOND FARM. 
Very strongly recommended}by the Sole Agents: 
JACKSON Stops & StTaFF, Land Agents, Yeovi! (Tel. 1066). 


IN A FAVOURABLE PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


Commanding magnificent views. 5 miles from Main Line Station within easy reach of London. 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 
COMPRISING 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bathroom. No mainservices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Well-kept grounds and kitchen garden. 3 PADDOCKS. 
14 ACRES 


Together > THE SURROUNDING FARM with SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES and 122 ACRES let to good tenant at £105 p.a. 


TOTAL AREA 136 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


PENDING A SALE THE OWNER WOULD CONSIDER LETTING THE HOUSE AND 
GROUNDS ON A FURNISHED TENANCY 


Full particulars of JacKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7) 


























age WINKWORTH & CO. 


ae. eee _ 4, CURZON STREET, _MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! a 
ASCOT, BERKS 1 BERKS 


On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course. 5 miles pam Newbury. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 















AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


8 bed ail dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 re omits rooms. 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 8 reception rooms. Electricity and = from Co.s’ mains, 


Main services. Fitted basins. Central heating. cue GROUNDS Gorge on PA oe a ry 

é 7 UNDS IN DNOCK AND GARDEN, CRASS TENNIS COURT, 

GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. EXCELLENT KITCHEN GARDEN WITH SMALL GREENHOUSE, AND 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS ABOUT EXTEND IN ALL TO ABOUT 8 ACRES 


HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE WHIGHBOURHOOD 


4 ACRES FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £6,000 OR OPEN TO OFFER 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


Sole Agents: WINKEWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Sole Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
ANNOUNCE THAT IN ADDITION TO THE:R NORMAL SALES IN THE GALLERIES EACH FRIDAY DURING JANUARY 


A SPECIAL SALE OF SILVER, PLATE, CHINA, FURS AND ORIENTAL RUGS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
ESTATE ROOM, 20, HANOVER SQUARE, on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, at 1.30 p.m. 
Goods for this Sale can be accepted up ¢ to JANUARY 8. 


SUSSEX 


Views to Ashdown Forest. 
1 miie Station and market town. 


RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
commanding position £00 ft. un, 
light soil, south aspect. Oxk- 
anelled hall, 3 reception, 8 bed, 3 
athrooms. Oak floors, fire places 
by Bratt Colbran, stone mullioned 
windows, oak frames and metal 
casements. 

Central heating. Independent 
hot-water. Mains services. 
Telephone. 

Lodge. Guirage with flot over. 
Well-maintained gardens, 
tennis and other lawns, herbaceous 
borders, rose garden and pergolas, 
walled kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIAT¢ POSSESSION. 




















Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,143) 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. LEICESTERSHIRE 


Birmingham 13 onties, Derby 14 miles. Outskirts of Market Town, % mile Station. 
A well constructed and com- 

ortable residence in sheltered 
position, 5uuv ft. up, South aspect, 
sandy soil, lovely country and 
views. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
9 bed, 2 bathrooms, tiled kitchen. 
Central heating. All main 

services. Telephone. 

Garage 3-4 cars, stabling for 5 
hcrses, cottage, modern bungalow, 


2 barns. 
PLEASURE GARDENS of 5 acres 
form a feature. Tennis courts, 
woodland dell, SWIMMING POOL. 
Productive kitchen garden, fruit of 
all varieties, vinery, glasshouses, 

ete. yk acres arable 2a grass. 
ut 46 AGRES 


a y n00 ft. road frontages, 

















SEP — é SALE FREEHOLD = 
ee ee a 1 Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, hel & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,003) __ — ~ 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 liaes) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
NICHOLAS ae 
Reading 4441 “ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Estab!ished 1832) “‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


4 MILES FROM READING 


IMPORTANT MAIN ROAD FRONTAGE. VALUABLE FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 
SALE OF THAT WELL-PLACED ESTATE known as 


STANBURY, SPENCERS WOOD 


WITH GRANDLY PLACED RESIDENCE IN A COMMANDING POSITION (Requisitioned). 2 ENTRANCE LODGES, 
3 OTHER COTTAGES. STABLING. BLOCK UF LOOSE BOXES. PARKLANDS, WOODLANDS AND AGRICULTURAL LAND. 


In all 100 ACRES 
INCOME (ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED) £476 8 0 PER ANNUM 


Will be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole, or in Lots, by Messrs. NICHOLAS (unless Sold Privately 
in the meanwhile), in Reading, on Thursday, January 4, 1945 





Particulars and plan of Messrs. BLANDY & BLANDY, 1, Friar Street, Reading ; and of the Auctioneers, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 
4, Aibany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















wsrvmmess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK == 
PLACE, S.W.1 AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY —_ 


SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS HAMPSHIRE SOMERSET 


Between East Grinstead and Three Bridges. OUNTRY RESIDENCE scelaieiad Gieiinatiec ct 
17th-CENTURY RED BRICK AND TILED COUN- Convenient for Alton, Odiham, Basingstoke and Farnham. | Cc ter, situated in a lovely aaah, wanieeained r~y 


TRY RESIDENCE, modernised and in first-rate order. , Sitti . 5 flaws + lene 
Southern aspect. High situation. Rural surroundings but EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. | pgp eel ae peg gp eo 
not isolated. Hall and 2 sitting rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, ; : 





bathroom. Main electricity. Company’s water. Fine old XVIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE | een Gelniss navtine serrik ERICK, FREE. 
barn and 2 garages. Orchard and meadow bounded by RESIDENCE HOLD, £12 000.—Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
stream. Tennis lawn. Total area about 6 ACRES. Early WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 

Vacant Possession. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,<50. MODERNISED AND IN SPLENDID ORDER. se : * “(L.B.12,105.) 


le Rae Jane ars WrRETIOg, 44,4. damews | pu sda finer aap “peeing 

attractive exterior, also possessing fine oak beams. Open 
165 ACRES. 2 Cottages, £10,250 replaces, 00 fav sen level neg vilags, and Dr PT caging te 

romero of tattoos shoms.” Gportng rights in feoat | Geawrece™” Tasso tie "aaeae, eet bo | Com aim A WaLL-equIPeED coun 

t sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 3 bath- throughout. Company’s water. Telephone. Independent IE Mita mony or te ag tr 











| 4 
| 


Jwner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.20 *611) $.w.i. (L.R.20,848) 





‘ooms. Main electricity. Centralheating. Main water. | hot water. Modern drainage. Double garage with fine room | ade bh i ali 
Oak-beamed barn. Stabling and garage. MOST | over, also other outbuildings. Attractive garden and bree peo = om pig ft nts ae 
ddock about | od DE € am Cc reasing rooms, e athrooms. Main water, gas, 
ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION par , electricity available. Stabling and garage. Lodge and 
PRICE £8000 OR NEAR OFFER 2-2¥%, ACRES in all. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD pee eS = (17 orchard). Eminently 
suitable for ool or similar purpose. Owner’s Agents 
VERY LOW PRICE Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St Pickalelien iain, 


S.W.1. (L.R. 20,686) 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “ “ Gotentet, Picoy, Londen ’’ 








Agents : 





WEST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Within easy reach of Guildford and Horsham. 

A DIGNIFIED JACOBEAN RESIDENCE STANDING 
PARK OF ABOUT 


IN A 
100 ACRES 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. 


Dance room. Good offices. 


Main services. Garages. 
Stabling. Flat and two 
cottages. 


POSSESSION 


BY ARRANGEMENT. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £18,000 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel.: REG. 8222) 








KING’S CLIFFE, NEAR PETERBOROUGH 
XVith-CENTURY STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE 


MODERNISED 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bithroom. 
Electric light. 

2 garages, stabling, barn. 
Walled garden, paddock, 
in all about 


24% ACRES 


With frontage to Stream 
affording coarse fishing, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £2,950 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 


REG. 8222). 
(E.46,070). 





| 





NEAR HATFIELD, HERTS 


400 ft. up. 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. Company’s 
mains. 


Garage, stabling. 
2 cottages. 
Gardens and 3 paddocks 
in all about 


10 ACRES 


Station 1 a. 



















PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Agents : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 


REG. 8222). 
(R.2189.) 





On ST. GEORGE’S HILL, and adjoining Golf Course 
FINE VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 
Under 2 miles of Station with fast electric train service to London. 


LOVELY MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


of pleasing elevation 
luxuriously fitted and 
equipped. 
Hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 
sun lounge, cocktail bar, 
8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
4 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central heating. 

Labour-saving devices. 

2 lodges. Garages. 
The beautiful grounds with 
swimming pool and hard 
tennis court are a special 
feature and extend to about 


7 ACRES 





PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Further particulars from Sole Agents : 
S.W.1 (Tel. : 


HAMPTON 2. Sens, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
REG. 8222). 


(8.43,886). 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 


(WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 



















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 





AUCTION 


FOR SALE 





North Hill fae m+ gl aucTION [ESSEX. IN THE COLNE VALLEY. 
JANUARY. 15, 1945. Detached ‘Resimnc Within 50 miles of London. Possession on 


called THORNFALCON. 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc., 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Garage. Good garden. Vacant 
possession. Auctioneer : 

HEDLEY RENDELL, 

The Parade, Minehead. 


FOR SALE 
ERKSHIRE. For sale—within easy reach 
of Abingdon and Oxford—compact Estate 
of 875 acres, comprising medium-sized Geor- 
gian Residence, recently modernised at con- 
siderable expense , containing 15 bed, 7 bath, 
3 reception rooms and offices, with garage and 
stabling, gardens, grounds and a well-timbered 
park and woods around same, productive grass 
and arable farmlands and buildings, cottages, 
etc. Present and estimated rent roll £1,689. 
Price £46,000, with vacant possession of man- 
sion house after release from requisition.—For 
further particulars apply to the Joint Sole 
Agents : Messrs. Hobpps & CHAMBERS, 
Chartered Surveyors, Faringdon, Berks, 
and Messrs. LESLIE, Marsu & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, 344, Kensington High Street, 
London, W.14. 
BOURNEMOUTH. A centrai-heated Fur- 
nished House for sale, modern, detached. 
4 bedrooms with h. & c. 
brick garage, concrete paths in garden. Very 
good quality furniture. Near beach.—5l, 
Hengistbury Road, Bournemouth (Tel. : South- 
bourne 2007). 














basins, cloaks in hall, 





BucKs, NORTH. Attractive Country 
Residence, with 7 bed, bath, 3 reception, 
usual offices, stabling and garages. Very 


charming gardens. With 65 acres pasture and 
arable land of rich loam, with possession to suit 
purchaser. £9,000.—Box 469. 
Bucks, NORTH. Compact Queen Anne 

Mansion. For sale with vacant possession. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms. Central heating. All 
main services. Gardens, paddocks, 2 cottages, 
stabling. Also Manor Farm adjoining, 211 
acres, let, house would be sold separately.— 
Particulars from Messrs. DRIVERS JONAS AND 
Co., 7, Charles II Street, St. James’s Square, 
S.W.1, and Messrs. WIGLEY & JOHNSON, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

ENT. BOUGHTON, near FAVERSHAM. 

Georgian Residence, known as Scarbutts 
Manor, brick and tile, 4 miles from Faversham 
with good train services to London and coast 
towns, containing 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
sc ullery, dairy, bathroom, w.c., ete., and 
4 principal bedrooms and 2 attics. Electric 
light, gas and water laid on. With vacant 
possession on completion. Freehold, £2,000. 
—Apply: GEORGE WEBB & Co., 43, Park 
Road, Sittingbourne (Tel. 56 and 57), 














de-requisitioning, purchasers to take Dilapida- 
tion moneys. Well-appointed Residence, part 
dating 1655. 4 reception, 8 bed, 2 bath, excep- 
tional offices, garage, outbuildings, playroom, 
2 greenhouses, cowhouse, paddock, excellent 
fruit garden, in all 4 acres. Price £4,500. 

Old Manor, re-built and mode rnised, de- 
lightful situation. 4 reception, 10 bed, 2 bath, 
good domestic quarters. Extensive ‘stabling 
and garages, cottage, farmery glasshouses, 
walled garden, bungalow lodge. Meadow land, 
total area 38 acres. Mainelectric. Price £6,500. 

Exceptionally well fitted Residence of 
character between Halstead and Colchester. 
Entrance conservatory 42 ft. by 12 ft., 4 recep- 
tion, 12 bed, 2 dressing, 3 bath, fine extensive 
offices. 8 car garages, Queen Anne stabling, 
glasshouses. One of the finest gardens in 
Essex. 2 modern cottages. Meadowland. 
18% acres in all. Price £6,500.—Further par- 
ticulars of the Sole Agent: STANLEY MOGER, 








O.B.E., F.A.I., Halstead. 
OMERSET. TAUNTON (7 miles). Within 
easy reach of buses and railway. Substan- 


tially built Residence with 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. & c.), cloakroom, indoor 
sanitation, kitchen and usual domestic offices, 
fitted wash-basins (h. & c.) in bedrooms. 
Electric lighting and heating. Co.’s water, 
main drainage, attractive garden. The whole 
property is in excellent order. Possession on 
completion. Price £4,500. —Apply : MAYNARD 
AND BARBER, Estate Agents, 5, Hammet 
Street, Taunton (Tel. 2119). 





SoutTH COAST, overlooking the Solent. 
A Country House of pleasant design, built 
some 15 years ago under a well-known archi- 
tect, occupying what is well described as one 
of the favourite positions. With 2 acres of 
gardens. For sale with vacant possession at 
a date to be agreed. The accommodation com- 
prises 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 7 servants’ bedrooms, 
domestic offices, and garage accommodation 
for 2 cars. Price £15,000. Further particulars, 
apply: WARMINGTON & Co., 19, Berkeley 
Street, W.1. 





USSEX, nr. SINGLETON. A16th-century 

gem (set in rolling Sussex Downs). This 
beautifully reconditioned Cottage Residence 
comprises a lounge-reception hall with fine 
ingle-nook fireplace and study nook, large 
dining room, cosy sitting room, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, ete. Stabling for 2 ponies, and 
garage. £4, 250, freehold. —Further particulars 
and photograph from Sole Agent: W. J. 
EYEARS, 32, Southgate, Chichester (Tel. 2851). 


FOR SALE 


ESTATE AGENTS 





SUSSEX (E. (EAST.) Historical Country House, 

all periods from Tudor onwards ; brick, 
half-timber, tiles, etc. 4 reception rooms, 
10-12 bedrooms, offices, etc., garage, etc. Main 
water and own ‘supply. Own gas. Electricity 
later. Lovely grounds; walled garden and 
glass. Lakes, shrubberies, good view. In all 
12 acres; more land if desired. — some 
repair. ‘£8.000. freehold.—Rox 4 


WANTED 


EVON or vicinity of EXMOOR. Wanted, 
Country House, suitable for a girls’ school. 
14 bedrooms, riding facilities —Box 449. 
EREFORD, WORCESTERSHIRE or 
WARW ICKSHIRE. A firm of special- 
ists wishes to rent on 21 years lease or more 
the large gardens of a gentleman s estate for 
exhibition flower growing and seed raising 
after the war. The gardens and property must 
be in good order with ample buildings and good 
house. There will be no commercial signs and 
everything will be on strictly private lines. 
Labour would be taken over.—Full particulars 
to Box 450. 
LONDON (within 1 hour). 
nished House, 5-7 years. 7 rooms, garage. 
Country situation. Main services. R.A.F 
officer. Recommended tenants.—Box 470. 
SOMERSET or DORSET preferred. Wanted 
to purchase, Modernised Period House. 
8-10 bedrooms, 3 reception, usual offices, 
garage, stables for 4, garden, hard tennis court. 
Up to 100 acres land. Rough shooting. Not 
remote. Transport facilities. 
Possession March, 1945.—Box 451 
SOUTH COAST or LONDON within easy 
reach. 500-600 acres rough shoot required. 
—Apply: Box 452. 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND. Wanted on 
10 years lease, up to 10 acres large kitchen 
gardens, with up to 40,000 ft. of glass. Gar- 
dener’s cottage, orchards, paddocks and out- 
buildings. Will supply Mansion with fruit, 
flowers and vegetables. Will keep and main- 
tain property as already kept.—REG. UPTON, 
Whitminster, Gloucester. 
URREY, W. KENT or N. SUSSEX. 
Wanted, Old Character House. 3-4 bed, 
modera conveniences, stabling and outbuild- 
ings, paddock 3-6 acres.—“S. W.,’’ TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


TO LET 


LEICESTERSHIRE. “ THE LODGE ” 

BITTESWELL. To be let furnished, 
with immediate possession, 3 reception rooms, 
downstairs cloakroom and lavatory, ed- 
rooms and dressing room, bathroom. Gas and 
electricity. Excellent garage and stabling.— 
Apply J. Goopaork, Ashby Parva, nr. Rugby. 














Tenancy Unfur- 





7 cottages. 




















ERKSHIRE. Np 
READING, CAVER 
and WOKINGHAM. 


& POLE, 
HAM 





BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates. 


Messrs. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel.4441. 





ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 
EVON and S8.W. COUNTIES. 
Selected Lists 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Tel. 3204). 
EVON and WEST 
Owners of small 
Country Properties, wishful 
particularly 





F.A.L, 





to sell, 


GIDbDYS, 


73), 
For 


of PROPERTIES.— 
Exeter 


DORSET. 
and medium-sized 


are 


invited to communicate with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


No sale—No fees. 
SOUTHE 


list of applicants. 
AMPSHIRE and 





RN 


COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton. 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANT 





WaLLER & Kina, FAL 


s.— 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN 
F.S.1., F.A.I1.), ‘Auctioneers and Estate Age nts, 


Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


van oe border counties and N 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
the Principal Agents HALL, WATERIDGE 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNT 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Age 








Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers B 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO! 


(Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 


eS SURREY, HAMPSHIRE 

ENT. To buy or ‘sell a Country E 
Mt. or Cottage in these counties, c 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Br 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated 
JOHN DowLER & Co., Petersfield, |! 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNT 
JARVIS & Co.,of Haywards Heath,spec 
in High-class Residences and Estates, | 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 
WEST COUNTRY AND MIDLA: 
Apply Leading Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRIS 











North 
write 
AND 


ES. 
nts, 


of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 (21: 69). 





YORKSHIRE and NORTHE 


COUNTIES. Landed, Residential 
gees | states BARKER, SON 
LEwIs, 4, Park Sq 


Leeds 1. Nhe” osii7y” 


are, 


































th 
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SonDoN, Wa CURTIS & HENSON“ =sicns"" 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


_ Within a few miles of a Main Line Station and under 45 miles from London. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
500 feet up. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
2 OR 3 COTTAGES. 
LARGE GARAGE. 

CO.’S WATER & ELECTRICITY. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 31 ACRES 
Further particulars from the Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,402) 


























yy sT., Vv 
coven ty, seamen, wt W ILSON & CO. “a 
RURAL BERKSHIRE | FINEST POSITION IN SURREY WEST SURREY BORDER 


Lovely country south of Guildford and Dorking. 700 ft. up, Lovely position, an hour from London. 
with magnificent views for 25 miles. ~ 








LoOvety QUEEN ANNE MANOR in delightful old 


gardens = a park. Full of character and beautifully BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 








appointed. 5 baths, 4 reception. Stabling. EAUTIFULLY AP REPLICA. OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with every 
‘rage. cotage. Bi ie beds, 5 baths. 4 reeeption. Oak floors, tiled omees, | Gomfort, and conventence, , 12 bedrooms § bathrooms, 
FOR SALE WITH 100 ACRES lg ate g te gg po ~" is” cottages. and woodland. At present Let. Possession after the war. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE with post-war possession. 40 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











“~~ TURNER LORD & RANSOM i tenotnia Londo 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 











WITH VACANT POSSESSION IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOOL OR HOTEL 
SOUTH DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE THIS BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MANSION ON THE CREST OF A RIDGE, 

with panoramic views to South. . 
the subject of considerable 400 ft. above sea’ level. 33 miles 
expenditure. i, . — county town. 
‘ lose bus routes. 
>. een 24 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ex- 
tensive lavatories and changing 
76 ACRES — 5 — ——— — 
C hapel. quas: cou ym- 
at an altitude of about 300 feet. nasium. Swimming pool. 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 5 Stabling, garages. Lodge and 
bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, . cottages. 
billiard room, lounge hall, Central heating throughout. 
compact offices. Garages for 4. Main electricity, gas and water. 
Stabling for 4. Barn, 2cottages. First-class cricket and football 
Central heating. Lavatory ground. 
basins in most bedrooms. ABOUT 40 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. ht pte the py RR sa enaaeiadadninieate  aemiin 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. VALUABLE}. TIMBER. CAN BE PURCHASED, IF DESIRED, FOR £4,000 
FREEHOLD, PRICE £9,000 Post-war occupation 
Agents: TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above 


















H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING & 4, CASTLE ST., FARNHAM 


By Order of the Dowager Lady Foz. FAVOURITE PUTTENHAM 


On the Southern slopes of the Hog’s Back io. Guildford and Farnham. Under an hour from 
London. 


A VERY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Due South aspect. Lovely distant views. 


Expensively constructed of Bargate stone with oak window frames and Crittall leaded light 
windows. Limed oak joinery and floors throughout. 


5 principal bedrooms, 4 principal bathrooms, 5 staff bedrooms, staff bathroom, hall, 3 beautiful 
reception rooms, deep loggia, complete and modern domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 

GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, ENTRANCE LODGE. PER- 
FECTLY MATURED.GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH PADDOCK AND SMALL WOOD. 
IN ALL ABOUT I! ACRES 
FOR SALE (subject to the existing requisitioning by Surrey County Council) at 
£18,000 FREEHOLD 


Very highly recommended by Sole Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, 
Godalming (Tel. 2), and 4, Castle Street, Farnham (Tel. 5274). 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 





KENT 


A VERY INTERESTING PROPERTY. NEAR AN IMPORTANT SOUTH-EAST PORT 





Further particulars, etc., from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Facing south, overlooking the sea, with private beach and the 
ruins of an historic castle in the grounds. Within easy reach 
of the Continent and little over an hour from London under 
normal conditions. 
The accommodation comprises 7 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 principal bathrooms, Turkish bath, 3 reception 
rooms and sun room. Secondary accommodation including 
bathroom, passenger lift. 


3 garages. Other 
Central heating. 


useful outbuildings. Main services, 
Telephone. 1 ACRE OF LAWNS, 
FLOWER GARDEN, etc., including the CASTLE RUINS. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE. THE CASTLE 
GROUNDS ARE REQUISITIONED. 


25, Mount Street, W.1. 





(2003) 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 








3. MOUNT ST.., 
LONDON, W.1 


S*- LEONARDS AND HASTINGS. 2 miles inland 
from sea. WHITE GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
300 ft. above sea level. Extensive views. FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER AND CONDITION. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. All services. Lodge, stabling, garage, out- 
buildings, bungalow. Matured gardens and shady trees. 
3 enclosures of meadowland. OVER 12 ACRES, FREE- 
HOLD, ONLY £6,500. Early possession. Opportunity 
for use as small Hotel or School. 
ane -KNOWN HERTFORDSHIRE, midway be- 
tween Hitchin and Welwyn. FINE OLD DOWER 
HOUSE. Lease (unfurnished) to be assigned. 3 reception, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
unfailing water supply. Central heating. Garages and 
stabling. 2 cottages. Inexpensive gardens and paddocks 
ABOUT 15 ACRES. RENT £325 p.a. (plus rates). 
Immediate possession. 
BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE. 
On slope of North Downs 600 ft. up. Panoramic views 
over Kent Weald. UNIQJUE SMALL HOUSE OF 
GEORGIAN CHARACTER (18th Century) upon which 
large sums have been lately spent. Set back from un- 
frequented lan*. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water, Silverlite gas plant (electric mains close at 





hand). Garages, stabling. Matured gardens, orchard, 
hillside grass, woodland copse. NEARLY 10 ACRES. 
JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE. 


| Completely 
| farmland. 


| 3 reception, billiard room annexe, 8 bedrooms, 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 


1032-33 





SECLUDED AND UNSPOILT PART OF ESSEX 


Colchester 12 miles. 


Handy for three well-known Coastal Resorts. 


MELLOWED RED BRICK HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 


DATING FROM XVTH CENTURY 
surrounded by privately-owned 


Station and shops about a mile. 
Avenue (chase) approach. 


4 bathrooms. Completely redecorated through- 
out. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garages, Stabling. 
MATURED GARDENS AND 

ORCHARD. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


FULLY 


Sole Agents : 














Further particulars and photographs (where possible) of these and other Properties for disposal can be obtained from RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 














Central 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. 


(Estab ished 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





Near Tadworth, 


A WELL BUILT 
HOUSE 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, compact Offices. 


GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRICITY, GAS 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 


COMPANIES’ 
AND WATER. 


Further particulars irom the Agents: 


SURREY 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





Convenient for Walton et and Banstead ved Courses. 


WELL 


LAID OUT GARDEN 


in all 


ABOUT I ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 Freehold 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION. 


Central 9344/5/6/7.) 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





SALOP-WORCS BORDERS | 
JUST AVAILABLE 









GENTLEMAN’S FARMING 
ESTATE 


WELLS. Holding a fine position and 


watered land (134 grass). 
Residence, 2 large reception, 6 bed (lava- 
tory basins), bath. Centr. 
Secondary Farmhouse, cottage and good 
buildings. All in excellent condition. 
FREEHOLD, £12,500. Just avail .ble. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpry, 184, 

Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 













| 
NEAR LUDLOW AND TENBURY 


comprising 230 ACRES very sound well- | 
Very good Stone | 


heating. | 


17 MILES OUT IN SURREY. 
While near the village, shops and buses, yet commanding uninterru 
ernest ents tenet 


IN A LOVELY 2 ph any 
BUILT IN THE DUTCH STYLE. 


views over the | 
| 








In absolutely perfect order with parquet floors, 
oak and brick fireplaces, ete. Central ne | 
Fitted basins and all main services. Hall, 
reception, 5 bed, bath. Garage for 2 cars. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. Exhibition 


in prime condition and orchard of 100 trees, 
together with > peasors. 

3% ACRES. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
This charming property is only just offered. 
Is certain to be sold quickly. Your immediate 





inspection is advised. 


Near EXETER and NEWTON ABBOT 


AM'!psT LOVELY COUNTRY, beau 


FREEHOLD, ONLY £5.500. OPEN 
OFFER 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 


GENTLEMAN’S DEVON 
FARM 


standard roses and carnations. Extensive tiful views, 131 ACRES (90 grass wit! 

1 eee of choice - wre peed terraces, | stream). Good house having 6 bed, bath 
nnis lawn, miniature ole putting green. sctri i Ss 

, Large fully stocked kitchen gotten. Soft fruit a i ing om ee 





- 
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as JOHN D.WOOD&CO. =n 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


SUSSEX COAST 


a bus route. Angmering station 34 miles. 
Vain electricity, gas, water and drainage. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
PERIOD HOUSE 
(DATE 1585) 

“liga roome, "Open fireplaces ‘and Mill stone 


uths in the reception rooms. Radiators 
throughout. 





23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1_ 


Large barn converted into garage for several 
cars. 


Another barn for storage and chauffeur’s room 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
with 2 bed, bath, kitchen, 2 sitting rooms. 


Secluded garden enclosed by high wall, 2 green- 
houses (heated). 


3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Particulars from JOHN 


& Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, ae Ww. = (32,361) 





IN ONE 


Within easy reach of Westward Ho} 











9 best bedrooms, 4 servants bed- 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. ELECTRIC 

LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


SQUASH COURT AND HARD 
TENNIS COURT. 


STABLING FOR 9 HUNTERS. 
GARAGE. 


3 COTTAGES AND BUNGALOW. 


LOVELY GROUNDS ON A 
SOUTHERN SLOPE, ABOUT 
100 ACRES OF WOODLANDS, 


130 ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL 
LAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


234 ACRES 


PART OF THE HOUSE AND 
seememniet “iti. REQUISI- 


4 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE 


750 ft. above sea level and overlooking Exmoor. 


OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF NORTH DEVON 


and a good Hunting centre. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


Miles of good trout fishing and trout hatchery. 





FIGURE 
Illustrated particulars of JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (72. 


133). 














Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 


DELIGHTFUL aan RESIDENCE OF 
OTSWOLD TYPE 





4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Model Farmery. 

Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. 
About 40 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,156) 


In all 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE LAKE 
DISTRICT AND NEAR THE COAST 


CUMBERLAND, NEAR WAST WATER 


TO BE SOLD 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 


1,000 ACRES 
TWO MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


Fine old House of character dating 
back to Norman times, standing in 
beautifully timbered parklands 

Halls, 3 reception, billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 

Electric light. Excellent water supply. 
Modern drainage, 

Ample outbuildings. Delightful old walled garden. 
7-ACRE TARN 

SEVERAL COTTAGES. 


FARMS. WOODLAND. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, OSBORN 
AND MERCER, to anyone seeking a really attractive 





Residential and Sporting Estate. 


BUCKS 
| Between Aylesbury and Buckingham. Convenient 
| for Main Line Station to London. 
Sheltered situation in rural country. For Sale. 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
\OF CHARACTER. 








Main electricity and water. 


| Central heating. 
| Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 


Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


24 ACRES 
| Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and Ligh 
recommended. (16,730) 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS— 
POTTERS BAR 
Convenient for Shops, Station and buses. 
FREEHOLD “BANISTER FLETCHER”’ 
RESIDENCE 
IN ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF % ACRE 


4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 attic rooms, double drawing 
m, dining room. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
£3,850 OR OFFER 
Agents: Marre & Co., LTD., as above. 





MAPLE & Co. Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
(Regent 4685) 








BUCKS 
Only 35 minutes from Town and 5 minutes’ walk from Station. 
FOR SALE. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEOR- 
GIAN STYLE, up-to-date, with central heating, —- 
floors, etc. 3 nice reception, small study, 9 

3 bathrooms, etc. Large double garage. VERY ATTRAC. 
TIVE GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES WITH LAWNS, GOOD 
KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 70 FRUIT TREES. 


A VERY CHOICE PROPERTY. 


PRICE £9,500 
Agents: MAPLE & Co. (Regent 4685). 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


BRNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1- 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A-1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S8.1., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN OOX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








A MARINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Occupying a delightful position, close to 
the sea and entrance to Poole Harbour. 


AN ULTRA-MODERN 


RESIDENCE 


Fitted throughout with up-to-date 


improvements. 


5 bedrooms with bathroom leading from 
principal bedroom, 2 additional bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms with L-shaped 
lounge 27 ft. by 20 ft. and 12 ft. Maid’s 
sitting room 16 ft. by 16 ft. 


Cloakroom, kitchen and usual offices. 
At the top of the house is a delightful 
room which may used as an extra 
bedroom or as a sun lounge, 14 ft. by 
10 ft., leading on to a surrounding flat 
roof, commanding charming views. 
Internal decorations throughout in 
excellent condition. 





SANDBANKS, DORSET 


| 


a 





CENTRAL HEATING THROUGH- 
OUT WITH SEPARATE BOILER 
HOUSE. 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
19 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 9 ins., CENTRA‘ 
AND ELECTRIC HEATED. 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLL 


VACANT POSSESSION WILL B 

GIVEN SIX MONTHS AFTER HO 

TILITIES IN WESTERN EUROP 

CEASE, OR POSSIBLY EARLIE 
BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Fox & Sons, 20, Station Roa 
Parkstone, Dorset. Also Bournemout} 
Southampton and Brighton. 





1% miles from Halwill Junction on Main Line. 8 miles from Holsworthy. 


NORTH DEVON 


12 miles from Okehampton. Situated 500 ft. up, commanding magnificent views. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
WITH DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE, FACING SOUTH 


8 principal bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, attic rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, good domestic offices. Electric lighting. Central heating. 


THE WHOLE IN A GOOD STATE OF REPAIR. 


Excellent water supply. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. FINE STABLING. GLASSHOUSES. 2 FARMS EACH LET AT £60 PER ANNUM 


WELL-KEPT LAWNS, ROSE GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, Erc., the whole extending to an area of about 


For particulars and appointment to view, apply: 


116 ACRES 


PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


1 mile from a Market Town, 14 miles from Bournemouth. 


A GENUINE SMALL OLD-WORLD XVIth CENTURY 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


WITH ALL MODERN 


4 bedrooms (2 with basins h. & c.), bathroom, dining room, lounge with beamed 
ceiling and old brick ingle-nook fireplace, small study, cloakroom with basin (h. & c.), 


kitchenette. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE. GARAGE. SMALL 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD. Rates £15 per year 
For appointment to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


Bournemouth. 


CONVENIENCES AND COMFORTS. | 


LIGHT AND POWER, GAS, MAIN WATER. 
GARDEN. 





VACANT POSSESSION ON 
PRICE £6,300 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


With almost direct access to the popular Ferndown Golf Course. Pleasantly situated in a 
secluded position about 7 miles from Bournemouth. 


SOUNDED CONSTRUCTED AND COMFORTABLE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


7 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory basins in 4 rooms), bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 


Good domestic offices. 


COMPANIES’ GAS AND WATER. ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. EXTENSIVE 

RANGE OF BRICK GARAGES AND BUILDINGS. 

ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT, LAWNS, 

ROSE GARDENS, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, EXTENSIVE ORCHARD 
AND NATURAL MOORLAND. 


The whole extending to an area of about 


HEATED GREENHOUSE. 


4 ACRES 
COMPLETION. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF 
UNSPOILED DORSET 


11 miles from Dorchester. 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED 
SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 
4 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen and good 
offices. 

Stabling, garage, sheds. Well maintained grounds including 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture land. In all about 
6%, ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


Vacant possession of the Residence, Gardens and paddock 
on completion. 


For appointments to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





MESSRS. FOX & SONS 
Estate Agents 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, 
BRIGHTON 


have large numbers of applications for 

country properties of all descriptions, 

particularly in the NEW FOREST AREA 

and in all districts of HAMPSHIRE, 

WILTSHIRE, SOMERSET, DORSET and 
SUSSEX 


OWNERS or their SOLICITORS are invited to com- 

municate with the firm at their HEAD OFFICES, 44/52. 

OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH; 

2, GIBBS ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON; or 117, WESTERN 
ROAD, BRIGHTON. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


1% miles from a market town and about 14 miles from 
Bournemouth. 
A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


occupying a secluded position away from the main road. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main 
electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, in all about 
4 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH RGAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Telejshone: Bournermouth 2386 fFour lines) 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE OFFICES 


Telegrams : and Kaslemere 


«“ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 34-36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 





—ae 


COTSWOLDS meres | ESHER AND OXSHOTT 2 


ta . 6 . 4 . . the. | : = . : : . 
wenient to a village, about 12 miles from Gloucester and 18 miles from Cheltenham. | Continguous to common lands and woods. and only 5 minutes’ walk from Station. 
We . | 





}HARMING STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE ss . 
HIGH GROUND. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. ATTRACTIVE, WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 3 reception, sun lounge, 6 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms. All mains. Partial 
Modern drainage. Co.’s ‘electric light, etc. GARAGE for 2 cars. central heating. 
TAGE. SHELTERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, LAWN, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, COPSE, MEADOWLANDS. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND HARD TENNIS 
IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES COURT. In all 
GOLF AT MINCHINHAMPTON. ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 





Particulars from the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 


FREEHOLD, £6,250 
fel.: Kensington 1490); or Messrs. DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, Estate Offices, HARRODS LTtp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, $.W.1. (Z'el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM 3 | TORQUAY c.2 


Occupying a unique and lovely position right on the coast 
with glorious views of the Bay and coast line. 





C2 | 
DEVON & SOMERSET BORDERS | 


Near village and convenient for two good towns and about 
10 miles from Taunton. 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE AND _ BRICK 


MOST PLEASANT COUNTRY HOUSE | 
| RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


3 reception, conservatory, sun lounge, 11 bedrooms, 


Hlectrie light. Gravitation water. Garage for 2 cars. Good A 5 . 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. All main services. 


outbuildings. 


PLEASANT GARDEN AND ABOUT 
20 ACRES OF LAND 


SUB-TROPICAL GARDENS OF GREAT NATURAL 
BEAUTY. 





| In secluded cme of great beauty and in a quiet road on | 
| high ground. | 
THROUGH WHICH FLOWS A SMALL TROUTING, | Only about 12 mik s North-west of Town. | 
| 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main drainage. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


STREAM. Co.’s services. Central heating. Garage 2 cars. 
| Kae GARDED 0 ROOKERY, WOODL rk ALK itabl like fi ivat ti ial 
DEE > KITCHEN GARDEN, ROC ) D WALK, Suitable alike for private occupation or commercia 
FREEHOLD, £3,250 MASSES OF BULBS. In all about purposes. 
| 2 ACRES FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. | Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD, 34-36, Hans St , a 
+ iis 7 | Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) | Extn. 807.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


BANKS OF THE SEVERN os LEATHERHEAD eA 


Handy for Bristol, Newport and the Western Midlands. Retired situation. 10 minutes Station. Handy for 2 fine Golf Courses. 











s 


FASCINATING TUDOR RESIDENCE | EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
EET ET TY 3 good reception rooms, large lounge hall and sun parlour, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
Large hall, 4 fine reception rooms, 12 or more bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. | 2 bathrooms, complete offices, including ‘‘ Aga’”’ cooker. 
AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. 4 COTTAGES. | 
] 


RLECTRIC LIGHT, CO.’S WATER. TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING. ALL COMPANIES’ MAING. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 


GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK. —— 
LAKE OF 10 ACRES. WOODLANDS, PLEASURE GROUNDS, WALLED | Other useful outbuildings. Well-maintained garden, lawns, orchard, etc., in al] 
KITCHEN GARDEN. PASTURE AND ARABLE LAND. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
In all OVER 200 ACRES | FREEHOLD, £6,000 
£12,500 FREEHOLD POSSESSION ON CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES. 


| 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. | Recommended by the Sole Agents : 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. ‘Eztn. 806.) | HARRODS LTD.,, 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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STATION FRONT, Maidenhead 
MAIDENHEAD ¢ Y R I J O N 3 S F.A.L, F.V.A. 2033 
aw EAST BERKS H i RE BERKSH tRE. Cookham Dean. Fascinating small 





PRIVATELY OR BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


Originally a Royal Hunting Lodge. 
9 


INCLUDES THIS ATTRACTIVE 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with 10 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception 1ooms, 
ariauged on two floors oily. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS INCLUDING 
STABLING FOR 6, GARAGE FOR 4, AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. WALLED GAR- 
DENS OF 
4%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


with or without several adjacent paddocks, th> 
total extent being 


33, ACRES 
IN THE SPRING 


Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., a8 above. 





Farmhouse. 4 bedrooins, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Electricity, etc. Barn, stabling, garage. 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE.—F ull particulars of Sole Agent. 

CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 





ORSET. Fine old Elizabethan Manor House with a 
dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING. Many fine period 
features. Lovely walled pleasure gardens. Stabling, garage. 
Cottage. Paddock. Inallabout10 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE AT ONLY £8,500 with Post-war Possession. 
Highly recommended by bog JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., as 
above. 





BERKSHIRE. High open position. 28 miles London. 
Very comfortable Modern Residence, contains 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. CENTRAIT 
HEATING, ELECTRICITY, CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
TELEPHONE. Double garage. Remarkably attractive 
and well-timbered Grounds, prolific Kitchen Garden («elf 
supporting) and small meadow, in all about 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, with Possession at Lady Day 
1945.—Full particulars of — JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., & 
above. 








CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. Tel. Copthorne 324/5. 





SUSSEX 


Hastings line. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GABLED RESIDENCE 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LAND AGENTS, EFFINGHAM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, 


In one of the choicest parts of the County, 2 miles from Robertsbridge, on the main London- 


Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London,” 





O*ON-BUCKS BORDERS. ) I 
RESIDENCE in excellent condition. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, 9 bev. 
Central heating. Main electricity. Garages. Delightful gardens, specimen trees an 
shrubs, kitchen garden, spinney. 3% RES. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


10 miles Oxford. GEORGIAN COUNTR 


£8,000, WITH POSSESSION 


(21,450A) 





EW FOREST (HANTS), mile station. £3,300, FREEHOLD. ATTRACTIV 
HOUSE (6 bed) and 2 ACRES. Main services. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


(21,911) 





85 ACES 


"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W. ke 


Grosvenor 2361. 





Standing in_an elevated position secluded from the road, with excellent views across the 
adjoining countryside, yet within easy reach of road and rail services. 


THE HOUSE stands on high ground surrounded by timbered parkland approached 

by two «drives bordered by specimen trees and shrubs. It contains: Entrance and 

inner halls, 5 reception rooms, good domestic offices, etc., 13 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating, electric light and power, private water supply. Attractive gardens 

and grounds with lake and shrubberies, good kitchen gardens, and well-built out- 

buildings with chauffeur’s and gardener’s flats, and an excellent range of model farm 
buildings. VACAN!t PO SESSION. 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD, WITH 50 ACRES and 2 Cottages 


For particulars apply: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Effingham Park Estate 
Office, Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex (Tel.: Copthorne 324/5). 


£9,500 
D=VON. 600 ft. up. 10 miles Barnstaple. Lovely views. CHARMING COUNTRY 
HOUSE. hilliards room, 4 reception, 2 bath, 7-12 bed. Central heating. Tele 
phone. Garage. 5 loose boxes. Farm buildings. Well-timbered grounds, walled 
kitchen garden. rich lands and woods intersected by stream. 45 ACRES let. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4391) 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, 


COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 


FOR SELECTED LISTS 
OF PROPERTIES 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 











27, PROMENADE, 
(Tel, 2192 





cil ELTENUAM. 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








Tel.: 3204 
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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C2: 








ITTALL 
WINDOWS 





WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN W.C.!. 
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and, Television too !/ 
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KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT 





REGD. TRADE MARK 
THE ORICINAL SPONCE RUBBER 


is coming back with Victory ! 


SORBO LIMITED,WOKING SURREY - ‘PHONE: WOKING 966 ‘GRAMS: SORBO, WOKING’ 





























pEPENDABILITY AUSTIN 


announce their 


IMMEDIATE 
POST-WAR 
PROGRAMME 


which comprises the following models 


8°10 °12-16 w. | 


For post-war all these proved cars will carry refine- 











Royal National Life-boat Institution 
was founded 120 years ago, and to-day it has a proud 
fleet of 157 life-boats, all but six being motor driven. 
During the present war, these vessels have rescued 
5:66: lives—with strict impartiality for friend or foe. 
When you remember that, since 1824, the Institution 
has given rewards for the rescue of 73,057 lives from 
the t-rrors of the sea, it calls to mind what millions 
thr shout the world say of Champion Plugs, 
“Tires Dependability for you!” 


C.'AN PLUGS SAVE. PETROL AND 
I’ ROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


HAMPION 


PLUGS 


Ch \MPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 


ments in design which will provide the motorist with 
increased comfort and efficiency, and even greater 
dependability—the fruits of five years’ “battle-testing.” 


See the Austin Magazine — December 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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WE REGRET THAT CURRENT CONDITIONS MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO GUARANTEE STOCK. PLEASE CHOOSE FROM RETAILERS’ SHELVES 
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Yvonne Gregory 


THE HON. MRS J. J. ASTOR 


Mrs. Astor; who was, before her marriage last October, Sefiorita Ana Ines de Carcano, is the second 
daughter of Dr. Miguel Angel de Carcano, Argentine Ambassador to Britain, and Senora Stella de 
Morra de Carcano. Her husband is the youngest son of Viscount and Viscountess Astor 
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Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
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includ.ng postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 84d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATION 


HE Representation of the People Bill 

gives much-needed opportunities for 

reinvigorating local government, which 

certainly have not been realised in 
the unimaginative measure introduced just 
before Christmas. Some Bill is rendered neces- 
sary by the suspension during the war of local 
government elections. Casual vacancies have 
been filled without contests and, though many 
good citizens have no doubt found an oppor- 
tunity for war service in accepting nomination 
to sit on the local council, it is not likely to be 
seriously maintained that the prestige of most 
authorities has been greatly enhanced by the 
members they have temporarily co-opted. 
Under the Bill members co-opted to fill casual 
vacancies will be compulsorily retired in 
November, 1945, and elections will be held to 
fill the vacancies caused. Members who were 
elected in 1936 will also automatically retize 
and come up, if they desire, for re-election. 
Representation will in fact be resumed exactly 
where it was left off, a fact which renders much 
less valuable the one concession to democratic 
sentiment which the Bill contains. 

The Speaker’s Conference on Electoral 
Reform recommended the assimilation of Par- 
liamentary and local government franchise, so 
that everyone qualified by residence as a 
Parliamentary voter—and not only ratepayers— 
should also be qualified to vote at local elec- 
tions. That recommendation is implemented in 
the Bill. The advantages of this extension of 
the local franchise are not in doubt and chief 
among them will be that among the new elec- 
tors will be many of the younger generation who 
might have waited years before they acquired 
the right of a say in the affairs of their town or 
district. Now if ever is the chance to make a 
change which will infuse vastly more popular 
interest into local politics. The three-year 
system, by which one-third of the councillors 
on a local authority retire every year, cannot 
be said to have worked well, or to be justified 
by any administrative results of value. A series 
of elections none of which can be decisive bores 
the electorate and damps popular enthusiasm 
for constructive projects. That it does nothing 
to lessen the number of councillors with private 
axes to grind will be obvious to any elector 
who applies the test of bona fides to many of his 
representatives. If it be said that the power of 
dismissing the Council as a whole would danger- 
ously destroy continuity of policy, surely the 
answer lies in the existence of a body of alder- 
men as well as of permanent officials. 

But whether or not the three-year system is 
abolished entirely, the 1945 elections surely 
afford an opportunity for special treatment 
with a view to allowing the electors—and 
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especially the younger ones who have served 
the country so splendidly in these years of 
stress—to pronounce judgment on those who 
have had a free hand with their affairs while 
they have been compulsorily disfranchised. 
Parliament must submit itself, in the person 
of every Member, to the verdict of the nation, 
and if the electors are to be the same there seems 
no reason why our local representatives should 
not be inthe same boat. Further, many indivi- 
dual councils will ke bound to submit plans for 
action in many spheres of reconstruction, and 
it is reasonable to require a general decision of 
the electorate upon their adequacy. Incident- 
ally, is there any substantial reason why county, 
district, and parish council elections should be 
put off until the Spring of 1946? 


DECEMBER MONODY 
- FOR D. M. L. 
OW to its goal, the ending of its course, 
The sun draws near; laggard each darkling 
morn 

Unwilling rises, and with failing force 
Creeps on its way to wintry Capricorn. 
So do our hearts a Winter solstice keep, 
So Grief treads underfoot the faded year, 
And only down the avenue of sleep 
Finds the warm voice which tt is fain to hear. 


Yet still the bombers swing along the sky, 
The tractors throb across the Downs’ brown qutlt; 
Man strives and toils, though love itself should die, 
And all the beauty of the world be spilt. 


And I, who saw to-day’s sweet, golden light 

Falling on twig and tree and mossy shed, 

Have heard a cock thrush sing with all hts might, 

And by these things have been much comforted. 
EILUNED LEwIs. 


No. | LONDON 
PSLEY HOUSE, offered to the Nation by 
the Duke of Wellington, should be ac- 
cepted with the gratitude befitting such gener- 
osity; for it contains the Great Duke’s historic 
collection of pictures (some captured from 
Joseph Buonaparte at Vittoria and presented 
by the Spanish Government) his unique assem- 
blage of Orders and insignia (of almost every 
country in the world), and the superb plate 
used for the Waterloo banquets. The house is, 
in fact, a Wellington museum, no less valuable 
to students of the arts than to those of the 
history of the Napoleonic period. Moreover, it 
has scarcely altered since the Great Duke’s 
death, being still lit by gas and candles. This 
aspect of a mansion so large for individual 
occupation by modern standards may have 
been a consideration to the present Duke, who 
no doubt felt, on the other hand, that a pos- 
session of such historic and national importance 
should not be left unoccupied and unseen, still 
less dispersed and destroyed. In this case, its 
gift to the National Trust was impracticable, 
since a large endowment would have been 
required for maintenance. Consequently the 
State, in return for the immense capital value 
offered to it, is invited to bear the cost of 
upkeep: a most favourable arrangement for 
the public, which will no doubt be allowed 
regular access. The house, originally red brick, 
was built about 1775 by Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst when Lord Apsley. Marquess Wellesley 
acquired it in 1808 and the leasehold was bought 
from him in 1820 with part of the £750,000 
given-to his brother by the nation after Water- 
loo; the Crown freehold was acquired in 1830 
for £9,350. The fronts were recased in stone by 
Benjamin Wyatt and the west front, containing 
the Ball Room, added in 1828. The old address, 
No. 1, London, from the site at the old west 
entrance to London at Hyde Park Corner, is 
still sometimes used. 


DESIGN FOR EXPORT 


R. HARCOURT JOHNSTONE’S an- 
nouncement that the first post-war 
British Industries Fair would not be long 
delayed after Germany is defeated and that he 
has already resuscitated the B.I.F. Advisory 
Committee, is welcome news. Mr. Johnstone 
said that he felt that the Fair should concen- 
trate more on export than in the past, a remark 
which might thoughtlessly be taken as implying 
that in such matters as design we should be 
content to accept other people’s standards and 
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to copy their ideas. On the contrary, there jg 
no such intention. The Federation of British 
Industries not long ago submitted that it was 
of first importance, particularly in view of the 
necessity for the greatest possible increase of 
Britain’s export trade, that British industries 
should lead the world in the quality of their 
design. Mr. Johnstone having now announced 
the constitution of the Overseas Trade Deve. 
lopment Council, Mr. Dalton has made a 
similar announcement with regard to the 
Central Design Council the setting up of which 
Sir Thomas Barlow foreshadowed the other 
day. A scheme for a Design Council and for 
Design Centres in specific industries was drawn 
up by the F.B.I. who suggested that in ‘uture 
there should be a section of the British | adys. 
tries Fair to represent the best of English « esign 
among the depressing welter of comn =rcia] 
lines. There is no lack of ability, but it .eeds 
some such influential body as the Cour ‘il to 
stimulate interest in design, to encoura: = the 
employment of good designers and t) co. 
ordinate the resources of artistic and tec ‘nica| 
training. 


HOW TO PAY OUR WAYS 


SSUMING that motor traffic after th: war 
resumes its 1938 intensity, it is c ‘tain 
that a vast scheme of new road constri ction 
will be imperative. Will the nation be alle to 
afford it? Mr. J. F. Bramley in Roacs for 
Britain, a digest of current road planning pro- 
posals issued by the Austin Motor Company, 
has compiled the following little sum which 
shows that, including the savings of time and 
life due to properly designed roads, the cost 
could be more than met over ten years from 
the taxes paid by pre-war motorists and the 
pre-war contributions of local rates, assuming 
the new cubic-capacity basis brings us in as 
much as the horse-power tax. 


Costs. 


New motor ways {1,000 miles) at 
£70,000 per mile... sa fs 
New London roads (200 miles) at 
£500,000 per mile ... pea aa 
New urban roads (300 miles) 
Improvements to existing roads 
Normal road maintenance for 10 years 


Loan and administration charges ... 


£70,000,000 


100,000,000 
150,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
150,000,000 


Total ... ..- £870,000,000 


CREDIT. 

Revenue from motor and fuel taxation £870,000,000 

Rate Fund—ten years’ yield 320,000,000 

Saving from 50 per cent. reduction of 
traffic congestion... nes 

Saving from 20 per cent. reduction of 

road accidents—in claims and hos- 
pital costs aie site 


330,000,000 


55,000,000 


Total ... £1,575,000,000 


Even if double-track motor highways may, as 
has been stated, cost £100,000 per mile, that 
would add a mere £30,000,000 to the cost 
figured, and still leave an ample balance. But 
of course this arithmetic makes two assumptions: 
that the Road Fund is not systematically raided 
by Chancellors of the Exchequer; and that he 
leaves us enough to run a car. 


A SHORTAGE OF CROWNS 


E all have our own superstitions but are 

often ignorant of other people’s. So many 
of us may be surprised to learn of an alleged 
satisfaction at a Christmas shortage of five- 
shilling pieces on the ground that they are 
unlucky. The origin of this belief is probably 
the prosaic fact that they are bulky and inc 
venient. It is on a par with the feeling aga't 
walking under a ladder, lest a pot of puint 
descend on the head, or against potting the 
white at billiards, because it leaves only the 
red ball to go on with. At this time of the » car 
the prejudice against the crown piece vill 
hardly be shared by the young. It made a ery 
suitable Christmas tip, especially for un !es, 
who did not want to be bothered by shop} "8; 
and it would be a deplorable thing if an u 1cle 
were now to feel justified in coming down to the 
ridiculous amount of half a crown. The « ¢ry 
size of a five-shilling piece had this advan 4g¢ 
that the exiguous slit in the money-box w: uld 
often not allow of its passage. There va 
therefore no nonsense about putting it awa’, 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 


by 
ilajor C. S. JARVIS 


yt ‘HE question of how much the indivi- 
}} dual dog knows of the world in general, 
} and his master in particular, is an 


interesting and often illuminating 


stud) One thing which, I think, quite a number 
of in — ligent dogs know is our calendar system 
so fe: as the week is concerned, which is proof 
that hey can count up to seven; or con- 
vers. that they have the gift of drawing con- 
clusi from scraps of evidence which a 
detec .ve in fiction would not despise. I have 


encci: tered many proofs of this, for instance 
a re’ ‘ever who never troubled on Sundays to 
go u’.tairs and discover what clothes Master 
was ,oing to wear, as he knew there could be 
no possibility of shooting on the Sabbath, but 
on every other day of the week came in on kit 
inspection with the morning tea. Another case 
was that of a Cairn bitch, who was not particu- 
larly interested in human affairs and not very 
companionable, but who was a confirmed car 
addict. She knew that the car would be used 
early on Monday mornings to take a small girl 
to school, and every Monday without fail she 
was curled up in the most comfortable seat in 
the car before breakfast. 


* 
* + 


HIS interest in the kit worn when shooting 
is one which many sporting dogs show. 
I had at one time two not very intelligent 
spaniels who, despite their keenness, or possibly 
because of it, were not very good shooting dogs. 
When let out of their kennel in the early morn- 
ing they rushed straight to my room, skidding 
across the hall on the carpets, and, if they found 
shooting boots and other details of this descrip- 
tion in evidence, they would dash out again, 
proclaiming to the world that it was a fine 
hunting morn, and that they were going out 
after rabbits and things. On one or two occa- 
sions their delight was so unrestrained that 
they anticipated me, and precipitated affairs, 
by going off to the shoot and beginning the 
work an hour before I was ready to start; but 
over these regrettable incidents I prefer to draw 
a veil. 

Then there was a man I knew, who had 
trained his spaniel to fetch his slippers for him 
when, after shooting, he removed his boots in 
the sitting-room in front of the fire—I may 
mention that he was a bachelor. As this was 
a success he tried, when dressing in the morning, 
to teach the same dog to fetch the boots or 
shoes he was going to wear during the day, but 
this was a failure. Regardless of the rest of the 
kit—morning coat and striped trousers for a 
wedding, light lounge suit for a garden party, 
or yachting attire for a day on the estuary— 
the footwear produced from the stand was 
invariably the pair of heavy nailed boots used 
for shooting. This in no way proved that the 
cog was lacking in intelligence, but rather that 
he thought his master was in preferring to waste 
his time on idiotic frivolities when he might be 
Coimg something really worth while. 


* * 
* 


\\ JERY naturally I should like to claim some 
Vv special signs of outstanding brain in my 
/n dog, who, in my eyes, is very exceptional, 
d the best I can do is to state that he knows 
am deaf. When he requires help with a rabbit 
a bramble patch—and the average cunning 
_d Scottie will never work this prickly growth 
he can make some human slave do it—it has 
‘en noticed that he barks much louder to call 

: than he does with others. In the same way, if 
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J. Hardman 


WINTRY SKY-LINE: TROUTBECK, NEAR WINDERMERE 


he wishes to attract my attention, and notify 
me that the time for taking a dog for a walk 
is overdue, he does not utter those rumbling 
growls which are a sufficient reminder to ordin- 
ary people, but pokes me in the calf with his 
nose. A correspondent, who is a Scottie owner 
and also an Irishman, wrote me rather pathetic- 
ally the other day: ‘‘Why do we put up with 
these bossing Scottish breeds?” 

I might in connection with my deafness 
mention an Arab pony I owned, who was 
apparently more intelligent than the dog, for 
not only did he know I was hard of hearing 
but also that I heard better with the right ear 
than the left. When I was out riding with 
another person he insisted always on being on 
the left, and it seems almost a pity to spoil it 
by saying that he thought everyone who rode 
him suffered from the same disability. 


* * 
” 


EARS ago in those primitive uncivilized 
days when the knife-board, and its atten- 
dant tin of brown powder, figured in every 
kitchen, and knife-polishing was one of the less 
desirable tasks which had to be carried out 
daily, there were three drawbacks to the 
system which had to be faced. One of these was 
that knives wore out, growing smaller with the 
passage of time, so that it became difficult in 
the evening of their years to distinguish between 
a Mark I meat knife and the Mark II cheese 
variety. Another was that, occasionally in 
England and more often in Ireland, the kitchen 
staff had forgotten to wipe off the brown powder 
from the blade, and a knife-powder colour 
scheme on a slice of bread-and-butter was 
suggestive of some impressionist artist trying 
his hand at an Autumn sunset. A third feature 
was that the knife was always so razor-sharp 
that it had to be handled with great care, and 
those people who gesticulate at table with 
cutlery in their right hands, were almost as 
dangerous as those others, who point loaded 
guns in gun rooms. As neither of these low 
types of humanity was ever invited to stay 

twice the risk from this cause seldom arose. 

* * 
* 

OW all this is over, and, with stainless 
steel knives in general use throughout 
the land, the old-time knife-board is relegated 
to the brass warming-pan category, though it 
is doubtful if it will ever hang on a wall as an 
antique of delicate workmanship. The stainless 
steel knife is a wonderful invention as it is 
always spotlessly clean and brilliantly polished, 
and time does not alter its shape, nor excessive 
cleaning loosen its handle. It possesses every 
possible attribute except that it cannot be used 


to cut anything more resistant than the crumb 
of an under-baked loaf. 


* * 
* 


HEN the war is over, and scientists, 
chemists and skilled craftsmen are free 
to devote their time to peace-time production, 
it is to be hoped that someone will invent a 
stainless steel knife which will take something 
resembling an edge, as the fact that a knife is 
designed primarily to cut seems to have been 
entirely overlooked so far. 

Among other wonderful inventions these 
same experts might give their minds to is an 
electric light bulb, with the wattage so marked 
on it that it can be read in an ordinary light 
by a person with ordinary eye-sight, and it is 
no longer necessary to wait for the sunniest day 
of the Summer with a magnifying glass in one’s 
hand. Also a motor car, which has an easily- 
accessible radiator cap that can be turned 
without using considerable force with a spanner; 
and, to the same model, a cooling system de- 
signed from which the water can be let out on a 
frosty night without removing the two front 
wheels and half the framework. 


*” ok 
8 


CORRESPONDENT has reproved me for 
my recent savage attacks on the jay and 
magpie, and my regrets that shortage of 
ammunition prevents their destruction. Both 
birds, he says, are among the most beautiful 
and interesting of our indigenous varieties, and 
it would be a pity to exterminate them because 
of their habit of life which, he says, is shared 
by other and more esteemed varieties, such as 
the buzzard and hen-harrier. In defence I 
would say that I date back to the days when 
game preserving all over the country was 
organized on far more thorough lines than has 
been the case at any time since 1914, and when 
a large staff of keepers shot on sight anything 
which might possibly interfere with the game 
on an estate. At the same time almost every 
schoolboy was not only an ardent egg-collector 
but also a rearer of young birds, and both the 
jay and magpie were eagerly sought after for 
the latter purpose, as they were easy to feed, 
unwilling to die and made attractive and 
intelligent pets. Despite these enemies con- 
stantly at work against them both the jay and 
the magpie managed to exist very comfortably, 
and in such numbers that it was possible for the 
nature lover, in the course of a stroll through a 
wood, to see one or more jays, and sometimes 
sO many magpies that he was uncertain if he 
was due for sorrow, joy, a wedding or twins. 
Therefore, I doubt if anything I may say will 
result in the extermination of either species, 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A DUCK-SHOOT 


By J. WENTWORTH 


HE wholesale drainage of marshes, 
coastal and inland, has wiped out 
hundreds of breeding and feeding 
haunts of wildfowl. Every sensible 


man recognises the paramount necessity to 
grow food at all costs, and the fact that erst- 
while drowned lands often make the best 
cornlands. But the wild-fowler and naturalist 
may be permitted their academic laments for 
vanished marshes and their gloomy forebodings 
of things to come. Where are the home-pro- 
duced fowl! of the future to be bred, and on 
what waters shall we be able to shoot and 
watch them ? 

Consider the vanished paradises. The Dee 
marshes in Cheshire have gone, they tell me, 
and now grow corn or will grow it. Most of the 
Isle of Axholme is redeemed from bog and slimy 
water. Hundreds of acres of Broadland have 
been drained. In Kent, about Appledore and 
Lympne, miles of broad and reedy fleets which 
intersected those green feeding marshes have 
been reduced to mere reedless canals. Mr. 
Hubert Finn-Kelsey tells me that where, on 
his marshes, he once shot over 140 fowl at one 
flight and could rely on at least a score to his 
own gun at dawn or dusk, he now sees barely 
a dozen. 

In Cambridgeshire, the National Trust 
land in Adventurers’ Fen, which was just begin- 
ning to be a real breeding-ground of duck and 
snipe, is now a flat, black, chequer-board of 
dykes and green crops. Mr. Alan Bloom has 
described its reclamation admirably in his new 
book The Farm in the Fen (Faber and Faber). 

My own neighbouring part of Adventurers’ 
Fen, with its enchanting Swan Mere, Bitterns 
Pulk, the Cottage Pool and Lapwing Hole— 
180 acres of water with as much bird-life and 
interest as any. Norfolk Broad—is now growing 
12 to 14 tons of potatoes to the acre. Gone are 
the bittern and the Montagu’s harrier, the 
garganey and the black-throated grebe, all of 
which nested with us, and gone too are mallard 
and shoveler, pochard and dabchick, the grey 
herons in the shallows and the wigeon which 
came like lillets on the Winter gales. Dr. 
Ennion has described this fen in his book 
Adventurers’ Fen. 

What is to be done about it? Duck-shoots 
must be created, and to do that four things are 
necessary. First it should be remembered that 
ducks do vot need a lot of water. Thousands of 
waterfowl will visit a pond of half an acre to 
three or four acres in a season—as witness the 
old decoy ponds—provided they are given 

Peace—{from humans, foxes, dogs, cats, rats, 
stoats and weasels. 

Food—natural and put-down. 

Security—which means that you can shoot 
them going to and from the pool but not 
on it—and not too often. 

Clean water. A foul, rank pond will not draw 
them. Hence keep sheep and cattle out. 
Their dung sours the water and their feet 
trample down the growing cover. 

Now I will tell you what I have done . Not 
far from a recently drained marsh whose memory 
has still a “lead in’”’ value to migratory ducks 
I have taken a 16-acre field. The bottom end is 
perpetually wet in Winter, soggy in Summer. It 
is two acres of potential marsh. Across the dyke 
is a dense thicket which gives cover and pro- 
tection along one side. It is away from all 
footpaths, visited only once a day by the 
cowman 

It was easy to borrow a bulldozer returning 
from more important work, and, in a day or 
two, that two acres was scooped out to a depth 
of two or three feet. Some of the waste earth 


was piled up in two or three small islands and 
the rest distributed along the banks in long 
mounds on which bat-willow shoots have been 
planted. One deep hole has been left between 
the islands. The result is a little mere or large 
decoy pond. The bat-willows are all planted on 
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the south-west, west 
and north-west sides 
and the south-east, east 
and north-east sides 
have been left open. 
No peninsula of any 
sort is allowed to run 
out into this mere. 

The reasons are 
that a uniform depth 
of two or three feet 
gives the ideal depth of 
water in which ducks 
like to feed, as they 
can reach most of the 
bottom by standing on 
their heads, and it is 
also the best depth at 
which to cut reeds 
when these begin to 
grow unduly. The one 
deep hole will hold a 
few fish and act asa 
reservoir in very dry 
Summersand theislands 
provide good nesting 
and sunning places, out 
of the reach of stoats, 
foxes, weasels and all 
but the most adven- 
turous small boys. A 
peninsula would not. 

Further, the wil- 
lows are planted on the 
western sides because 
incoming duck at night 
will be forced to fly in 
at amore or less known 
level against the sunset 
glow, thus making 
shooting easier. The eastern sides are left open, 
as the dawn sky is usually lighter on the low 
horizon. Moreover, I havea theory that duck do 
not like a pond which is too closely enclosed by 
trees. They like to be able to see what is coming. 

Finally, at the far, shallow end of the mere, 
I propose to plant two acres of buckwheat 
and mixed corn and beans which, when peace 
relaxes restrictions, will be left each year till 
it drops—a sure and deadly lure for duck and 
wild pheasants. 

In a parish where no one rears or preserves 
pheasants it is a legitimate lure, but in a pre- 
served district it would be dangerously near a 
poaching device to steal one’s neighbour’s birds. 
In addition, I shall rear, and pinion, half a dozen 
call ducks. 

The cost of all this miniature lake engineer- 
ing is no more than a few pounds; the reward, 
a regular supply of ducks and a gilt-edged little 
income from the bat-willows. 

The essential provisos are, (a) do not shoot 
more than once a week and preferably even less 
often; (b) shoot flighting birds as far as possible 
away from the pond—i.e. intercept them on 
their comings and goings to the stubbles and 
elsewhere, and above all, never shoot them on 
the water. If you do, the idea of sanctuary, 
the paramount attraction, is destroyed and you 
may get no more duck that season. Duck warn 
each other, I am convinced; (c) keep the reeds 
and sedges cut back. Duck do not need a lot 
of reed cover. A fringe along the banks and a 
clump here and there are enough to provide 
nesting- and hiding-places. Once reeds get a 
firm hold on a pool they will spread out and it 
is as good as ruined. To kill them, cut the 
earliest shoots off below the water with a scythe 
as soon as they show. The frost will do the 
rest. Keep water-lilies also within bounds. 

Canadian blanket weed, which nearly 
ruined Swan Mere for me, is also a deadly 
enemy of the duck-pond builder. It clogs the 
water and, so far as I can see, provides no useful 
foods. Haul it out with rakes the moment it 
shows. 
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STEADY AS A ROCK 


Most other plants hide and hold innumer- 
able slugs, beetles and tiny molluscs which are 
hors d’ceuvres, caviare and Camembert com- 
bined to the duck tribe. 

Water-mint, arrow-heads, water-plantain, 
water-violet, marsh milk parsley, meadow rue, 
loosestrifes and the lovely marsh pea all add 
beauty to the water and its edges, and should 
be encouraged. 

Vermin should be ruthlessly destroyed, but 
with discrimination. Foxes, rats and domestic 
cats are fatal. They will destroy the ducks’ 
sense of security more than anything and should 
be shot, trapped and poisoned. No cat that 
starts poaching deserves mercy. It will kill 
more than it eats, and from wild duck to tame 
chickens is usually a foregone transition. 

The carrion crow will do more damage than 
two foxes, for the simple reason that he will 
take a nestful of eggs as easily as he will killa 
paddling of young. Magpies, jays and jackdaws 
should also be shot. As for the little owl, I 
would not tolerate him for a moment. I have 
watched far too many of them eating small 
birds—including young partridges—to be influ- 
enced by the statistics of stomach-contents 
produced by his defenders. 

The barn-owl, on the other hand, does no 
harm whatever—much good indeed—and as for 
harriers, if and when they appear, I wou'd 
sacrifice all the ducks on the pond for the sight 
of one. Actually, I never found that they 
influenced the duck one way or the other on 
Adventurers’ Fen, although we had the Mo1- 
tagu’s nesting and the hen-harrier as a regult 
Winter visitor. 

Short-eared owls do immense good 
destroying rats and voles, and, as for otte:., 
I have never yet known one take a duc‘ 


although marsh keepers usually allege all soi 's 
of infamy against them. 

Not everyone, however, can borrow 4 

1 


bulldozer or find a two-acre slip of potent 
marsh. But there are plenty of old gravel pi' , 
gault pits, swampy corners of meadows aid 
junctions of dykes which can be improved, fe , 






























planted, deepened or widened. Plenty of running 
ditches and brooks are capable of being 
dammed. 

Mr. Weston Eve, of D’Arcy Hall in Essex, 
told me recently that eight pairs of wild duck 
had bred on his moat last year, and that up to 
400 cuck visited his gravel pit each night. They 
shot 143 on it in the season. The moat is 
75 yrds from a road and borders the church- 
var. The gravel pit is about half an acre and 
not .ore than 120 yards from the same road. 
The secret—peace in Spring and plenty of food 
in . tumn and Winter. 


Vhat sort of food? Corn is forbidden, but 


aco! », grass and weed seeds are not. Ducks 
like iss and weed seeds, which, morever, float 
wl corn sinks. Floating seeds drift into the 
ree. and edges all over the place and give the 


duc more time to find them, whereas sunken 
co! soon gobbled up and gone. Shoot down 


th oorhens, which will eat it all. ‘‘ Dross’”’ 
co ind bean tailings, pea tailings, barley, 
mi ripe acorns, and chat potatoes (the 
lat late in the season) are all excellent. If 
ba sweepings of all, or any of them, can be 
go igged up and taken down to the marsh, 
ge em. 


the time when the harvest is here 
a shillings given to the foreman or the 


ba will work wonders. Mr. Hudson has 
sho. sightedly cut down the number of chickens 
th farm may Carry, so it is not unlikely that 
a i deal of such refuse may be available. 
Chi ren can be paid a few pennies a bag to 
collect acorns. 


fhe popular idea that wild duck like 
rabbits’ entrails is, in my experience, a fallacy. 
On 1,800 acres of one of the most famous coastal 
wild fowling estates in Britain, which I rent, 
11,000 rabbits were killed in a season before 
the. war and several of the 15 or 20 fleets on the 
marshes were baited with the ‘‘innards’’ of the 
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slain. Other fleets and the decoy pond were fed 
as usual with corn and grass seeds. For weeks 
after, the rabbits’ entrails lay and rotted— 
untouched. Not a duck was shot over them. 
I have tried this method of feeding twice on 
two different marshes, and each time it failed. 


This year, on those marshes, we have killed 
about a thousand rabbits, instead of the old 
average of 5,000 to 6,000, and 500 to 700 duck 
instead of the pre-war average of 1,000 to 2,000 
duck. The reasons are (a) gassing and (b) short- 
age of water. A dozen or more fleets have grown 
up, or dried up, until only two big fleets, one 
of about 35 acres and the other of 25 acres, 
and the decoy pond of three and a half acres, 
remain filled. The big fleets are too deep to dry, 
so, by careful and continuous feeding with grass 
and weed seeds, I hope to get a fair bag. In 
any case, every other marsh for 10 miles is dry. 
Over-zealous ditching has dried them so effectu- 
ally that water has to be carted to marshes 
which were never dry before ! 


Sheep and cattle do not harm a duck 
marsh, but it is advisable to put a barbed-wire 
fence round any ponds or fleets and particularly 
round shooting hides, first because if sheep and 
cattle are likely to get bogged the shepherd or 
looker must visit the pond each day. That 
disturbs the ducks. Therefore wire the cattle 
off. Moreover in dry weather sheep get bogged 
because they venture too far out on the soft 
verges and floating ‘“‘hovers.’’ An average of 
five sheep a week have been lost lately on 
my marsh shoot. 


Two other points about marsh keepering 
are worth bearing in mind. First, give your 
keeper a strong spud or ferreting spade to take 
on his rounds and instruct him to open up every 
ant-hill on the place as he goes. Most cattle 
marshes are covered with thousands of them. 
Open them up and the partridges will flock 
down to the marshes. 


SWAN MERE, ADVENTURERS’ FEN, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, BEFORE THE WAR 


In those days it yielded a thousand wild fowl a year. Now it is drained and grows potatoes 
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Secondly ask the farmer tenants not to 
destroy the teazles. Not only do their huge 
pale blue heads add a note of almost tropical 
beauty but, more important, the deep, cup-like 
junctions of the branches where they join the 
stalk each hold a thimbleful of dew or rain. 


Often in the early morning you will see 
partridges march up to these’ handy 
reservoirs, stretch out their necks and take a 
beakful. They are Nature’s own drinking 
fountains. 


Remember that if you take three of the 
first five eggs laid by a wild duck and put them 
under a hen the mother-duck will lay more. Do 
not touch the nest, however, and leave no 
human smell behind. This can then be repeated 
several times. My keeper, John Fell, who 
knows more about ducks than most other 
people—he once produced a bag of 1,637 wild 
duck to three guns in 10 mornings—says a wild 
duck will lay up to 60 eggs in this way. It 
is simply an adaptation of the Euston 
system. 





Young ducks reared under a hen will drown 
if put on water as soon as hatched. This is 
because the hen has not the instinct, or the 
ability, of the mother duck to ‘“‘ waterproof” 
her youngsters, which the duck does by squeez- 
ing the oil out of her oil sacs with her bill and 
coating the feathers with it. 


Finally, to keep foxes away from any nests, 
duck, pheasant or partridge, buy some small 
glass bottles, fill each with animal oil and hang 
them by the neck, uncorked, on a string from a 
bent or slanting stick, over the nest. No fox 
will rob that nest or kill the sitting bird. This 
method was discovered by the late Squire 
Thomas Kemble of Runwell Hall, Wickford, 
and Leggatts, Hertfordshire, one of the best 
fox-hunters and wild fowlers that ever cocked 
a leg over a horse or looked down a gun- 
barrel. 
















AN EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT 
; enclose a photograph of a painting 16 ins. by 


20 ins. The medallion on white band is 

inscribed “‘ Newark” round the oval top end. 
Can the painting be identified by the word 
Newark, also the painter and period? Is the 
uniform naval or military ?—E. C. SECKER, 
Highfield Farm, Dereham, Norfolk. 


The portrait, from the cut of the uniform 
and the dressing of the hair, must have been 
painted about 1795-1805. The uniform is un- 
questionably a military one, and is very similar 
to English volunteer uniforms of that period. 
There is however no record of an English Unit, 
regular or volunteer, with ‘‘ Newark’’ on their 
belt plates, or connected with Newark-on- 
Trent. But there was one with its headquarters 
at Newark in New Jersey, U.S.A. If something 
were known of the history of the portrait, it 
might be possible to identify the sitter, on the 
assumption that his rank is a fairly high one. 

We can make no suggestion at present as 
to the artist. There were a lot of third-rate 
portraitists wandering about the States at that 
time. 


A VASE LINED WITH METAL 


Could you kindly favour me with some 
information in regard to the enclosed pictures of 
a vase? It is lined metal which looks like tin. 
The outside is black painted on porcelain. 
The figures are varied in beautiful colours. 
The painted design round the base of the vase and 
on the lid is in pale blue and gold. It has three 
claw feet, handles and rims in patterned brass, 
and the lid is of brass with hole in middle.— 
E. E. Moore (Mrs.), Dingle Dell, Mill Lane, 
Lapworth, near Birmingham, Warwickshire. 

The photographs show a piece 
of Pontypool or Usk japan ware. 
The test of genuineness is “ordeal 
by fire.”” Placea genuine piece in the 
heart of a blazing fire and it can be 
removed uninjured with a pair of 
tongs. We have seen this done with 
a candlestick. The original Ponty- 
pool factory closed in 1822. Usk 
continued until 1860. Feeble imita- 
tions were made at Wolverhampton 
and Bilston. 

At first glance the specimen 
would appear to be from the Usk 
factory owned by Evan Jones. But 
assuming the figures (difficult to 
see in the photographs) to be in the 
Oriental, or the classic, manner, the 
vase would belong to Pontypool 
and date between 1780 and 1800. 
The famous Barker family of artists 
painted the original pictures and 
skilled copyists were employed by 
the dozen. Base and handle were 
of cast lead and gilt, terminals of 
brass, and bodies were made either 
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QUESTIONS 


(Left) AN UNKNOWN OFFICER 


See Question: An Early American Portrait 


(Right) A SITTER TO BE IDENTIFIED 


See Question: A Portrait by Lawrence 


of pewter or of bath metal. The latter would 
be tinned inside. 


A PORTRAIT BY LAWRENCE 

I should be most grateful if you could 
identify the subject of this portrait by Sir T. 
Lawrence, of which I enclose a photograph.— 
Marcia E. Maxins, The Churn, Painswick, 
Gloucestershire. 

The identity of this portrait has defeated 
the acknowledged authorities. Its date is 
approximately 1830-35. Perhaps some reader 
will be able to recognise the well-defined indivi- 
duality of the sitter. 


A CLOCK BY WILLIAM CRISP 


I have recently purchased an old grandfather 
clock in oak by William Crisp of Wrentham. I 
should be most grateful for any information you 
can give me regarding its date, as the maker was 
not apparently sufficiently well known to appear 
in the smaller handbooks—H. L. Patrick, 
(Capt., R.A.M.C.), Larkhill, Salisbury Plain. 

William Crisp of Wrentham was a clock- 
maker who worked during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. Without a photograph 
or sketch showing the design of the dial—is it 
painted or metal ?—and the case, it is not pos- 
sible to say whether the clock was made in 
1775 or 1800. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CUPS AND 
SAUCERS 

I have a pair of cups and saucers which 
have a creamy white ground, with pagodas and 
Chinamen on them, and flowers in brick red, 
mauve, and apple green. The maker’s mark is 
444 in brick red. One friend told me they were 
ware, and not china, and another said they were 





AN USK OR PONTYPOOL JAPAN-WARE VASE. TWO 
SIDES 


See Question: A Vase Lined with Metal 


Spode. Will you please tell me if that is 9? 
The friend who gave them to me bought ther: in 
a junk shop at Coverack in Cornwall.—W11: 
RoscoE, Birchamp, Coleford, Gloucestersh:-e. 


From the description it is likely that the 
cups and saucers were made in Staffordshire 
early in the nineteenth century. The mark 444 
is almost certainly that of the pattern, and 
would give no clue to the maker without refer- 
ence to the books of the firm that made the 
articles. While it does not seem likely they 
were made at the Spode factory (which did 
however produce earthenware as well as porce- 
lain and china), certainty on this point could 
only be obtained either by finding a piece 
marked “‘Spode”’ bearing the same pattern- 
number, or possibly by application to Messrs. 
Copeland, Limited, Stoke-on-Trent, the suc- 
cessors of the Spode firm. 


A TAPESTRY PICTURE 


I should be very glad if you could tell me 
what the figure is supposed to represent which 
appears in a picture in a maple frame which has 
been in our family for years. 


It is a tapestry picture and represents a 
female figure with a crimson and gold snood sur- 
mounted by a little crown, covering reddish gold 
hair. Round her neck she has a necklace and 
locket. Her frock is apparently of figured brown 
and gold velvet, with a yellow girdle, and long 
bishop sleeves of crimson. One hand is holding a 
white bird with brown wings which looks like a 
species of dove. She is leaning against the balus- 
trade of a balcony, and each side of her are round 
pillars very high, with an arch between, covered 
with sprays of brown leaves, and on the 
other side of the balcony is something 
that looks like the sea. 

I do hope I have described this 
clearly. If only I could get a film I 
would send you a photograph of the 
lady, but alas! I cannot.—MaseL 
E. Parker, Highfield, Tadworth, 
Surrey. 

If, as seems probable, the pic- 
ture is contemporary with the 
frame, the description suggests a 
Byronic lady, possibly with Orient: 
affinities. Or it may quite possil 
be a portrait. But it is impossil 
to be more definite from the descri - 
tion given, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
SEAL? 

A relative of mine has an i '- 
teresting seal of which I enclose 4 
plain sketch. The handle is of smoc:h 
wood, topped by a silver ball, which 
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again is surmounted by a silver eagle of American 
type. 

The seal itself is of silver and bears the arms 
of Washington (two bars and, in chief, three 
mullets) between the letters G and W which pre- 
sumably stand for George Washington. 


This seal has long been in the possession of 
the present owner’s family and is believed to be 
a -nuine armorial seal of the first President of 
the United States, but nothing of its origin or 
his ory is definitely known. 

I should be greatly obliged if you or any of 


yo » readers could say whether any other seals 


0, ecorge Washington are in existence and, if so, 


w her they resemble the one above described.— 
- -ror Durr, 16, Lansdown Place East, 
f 4, Somerset. 


[his seal appears to be later than George 
hington’s time. An armorial seal of his is 
known. Neither a wax impression of 
shington’s authentic seal, presented to 
rave Manor by the Hon. Horace Lee 
hington, nor a seal of his at Mount Vernon 
s the initials G. W. The absence of crest 
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(Left) A SEAL 


with wood handle topped by a silver eagle and 
engraved with the arms of Washington 
between the letters G. W. 


See Question on previous page: George Washington’s Seal? 


(Right) CHILD’S SPOON, PROBABLY BY 
LAWRENCE COLES, 1685-6. Length of 
original drawing, 7} ins. 


See Question; A Silver Spoon 


and mantling, and the form of shield, in this 
seal suggest a 19th-century date. 


ORIGINAL HANDLES FOR A 
PRESS-CU PBOARD 


Dressers such as that shown in my drawing 
and common in Westmorland and Cumberland 
and the East-Riding of Yorkshire seem almost 
all to have lost their original handles. All in 
these parts are furnished with uncompromising 
turned knobs of Victorian date. I have not come 
ucross an example with the original handles, but 

we a remembrance of a drawing somewhere 
owing hanging handles in iron shaped like a 
agnet. The doors of these dressers were made 
swing on pins, but these in most cases have 
ven way, and have been replaced by heavy 
‘nges cutting across the decoration in a very 
sfiguring way. 

Are there any known examples of these 

essers with the original handles and could one 
' a drawing of one with which to replace the 
obs which have taken their place ?—Rost. 
‘ENCE, Dungeon Ghyll Cottage, Great Lang- 
le, Ambleside,\Westmorland. 
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BRONZE STATUETTE OF LOUIS XVIII CONTAINING SILVER-GILT BUST OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


See Questr.n: Two Statuettes in Bronze 


The correct name for this piece of furniture 
is press-cupboard—not dresser. The photo- 
graph shows a detail of one which has its 
original iron loop handles intact. The handles 
are separate from the key escutcheons, which 
are also original. The loop is attached to a 
staple, the two ends of which go through the 
door and are driven into the wood at the back. 
We have seen numerous press-cupboards with 
their original turned knobs so not all had the 
metal handle. Mr. Spence writes that the doors 
were made to swing on pins, but many examples 
exist of which the lower doors have original 
hinges of other types—butterfly, H or S hinges. 
The hinges to the upper doors were often of 
the pin type, but not invariably so. 


A SILVER SPOON 


I enclose a drawing of an old silver spoon 
in my possession and should be most grateful for 
anything you could tell me about it. The drawing 
is a tiny fraction larger than the spoon itself. 
The rat’s-tail is raised. The centre prong of the 
handle is bent up in the same direction as the 
bowl of the spoon. There are traces of earlier 
lettering under the ; *} ,, an A in dots merging 
with the I, and some other letter, now undecipher- 
able, with the E.—B. H. Ferrer Davis, 
Mercote, Jordans, Buckinghamshire. 


The silver spoon shown in the drawing 
would appear to have been made for the use 
of a child, as it is rather smaller than the 
standard size. The marks seem to include the 
London date-letter for 1685-6 and the maker’s 
mark crowned LC above a crescent, which Sir 
Charles Jackson ascribed to Lawrence Coles 
of the parish of St. John Zachary. 








The ascription to this goldsmith should be 
regarded only as a guess of Jackson’s. 


TWO STATUETTES IN BRONZE 


Your readers might be interested in the 
enclosed photographs of a statuette, apparently 
of Louis XVIII. By twisting the King’s arm, 
one is able to withdraw his sword and remove the 
upper part of the figure, as seen in the first 
photograph. 

This bronze was among a small collection 
of Napoleonic relics which recently came into my 
possession. I believe that it was bought in Paris 
about forty years ago. The contrast between the 
unflattering likeness of the bronze and the fine- 
ness of the silver-gilt bust of the Emperor, seems 
a reflection of the political feelings of the time.— 
R. S. TimeEwe tt (Capt.), 3, Moore Street, 
Cadogan Square, S.W.3. 


We are afraid that we cannot throw light 
on the bronze of Louis XVIII, but shall be much 
interested in any comments our readers have 
to make on it. We have from time to time seen 
statuettes of the Daumier type of political 
caricature, but this one seems to be somewhat 
different, and the concealed bust of Napoleon 
is a very amusing piece of Bonapartism. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, Country LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. In no case should 


originals be sent; nor can any valuation be 
made. 





(Left) A PRESS-CUPBOARD 
(Above) DETAIL OF ORIGINAL 
IRON LOOP HANDLES 


See Question’: Original Handles for a 
Press-cupboard 
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THE WAY OF 
A SPIDER 


Some Remarkable Photomicrographs 
By 
ERNEST A. BOTTING 


A SPIDER’S TERRIBLE MANDIBLES OR JAW 
WEAPONS 
The tube of each fang terminates in a poison gland, 
so that poison can be forced into wounds made on 
the spider’s victims 


A HOUSE SPIDER HOLDS A BLUEBOTTLE 


IN AN INESCAPABLE GRIP 


THE HOPELESS ENTANGLEMENT OF A MOSQUITO IN THE 
STICKY WEB 


Thus the spider need make no further effort 


THE TERRIFYING EYES OF A GARDEN SIMILARITY OF COLORATION BETWEEN A _ GRAB- 
SPIDER SPIDER AND THE FLOWER ON WHICH IT HUNTS 
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. WEB GLITTERS WITH 
MORNING DEW 


oa 


ht) A JUMPING SPIDER’S 
\D AS IT MUST APPEAR TO 
ITS PREY 


* 


(:-low) THE ADHESIVE TRAP 
F A WHEEL-SHAPED WEB 


‘The spiral lines contain microscopic 
beads of viscid matter and the number 
on a large web is estimated at 120,000. The radial lines 
are free from these beads. Note the “ soldered” joint 


(Left) A HORDE OF BABY SPIDERS FREEING THEMSELVES FROM THE EGG COCOON. (ight) FEMALE SPIDER 
CARRYING AN EGG BAG WITH THE YOUNG HATCHING OUT. She -will not set the bag down until the hatching is 


complete and will face death rather than abandon it 





OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—X 
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BEWDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE—III 


Wribbenhall quay and some Bewdley characters who traded there ; with some reflections 
on the future of an almost perfect English town. 


ILL Bewdley came into existence, 

first as the beau lieu, the pleasant scene 

from the manor house of the Mor- 

timers, on Tickenhill, then as a Yorkist 
market town, and subsequently as the river 
port for the growing industries of the Mid- 
lands, its site was regarded as part of Wribben- 
hall, now its suburb on the left bank of the 
Severn. Before the Norman Conquest one 
Turstin, lord of Ribbesford, had given to the 
monks of Worcester Wrubenhal—the hall of a 
Dane named Wrybba who had pushed his 
longboat upstream from Bristol. The Mortimer 
barons of Wigmore and Cleobury, lords of the 
Welsh borderland and later Earls of March, 
leased the manor from the Prior from 1200 
onwards, till it pzssed with all their vast 
possessions to Richard Duke of York, father of 
IXing Edward IV, early in the fifteenth century, 
and was made by the latter Royal Demesne. 
The setting up by the Tudors of the Council of 
the Marches to administer the border counties, 
with its headquarters at Ludlow and Tickenhill, 
brought further distinction to the growing town 
of Bewdley, and finally the parent-village was 
absorbed into it, for all practical purposes, when 
James I in 1606 reincorporated the borough of 
Bewdley. One of the reasons stated was the 
“frequent abode and residence there of our 
Council of the Marches of Wales.’’ The 
borough’s ruling body was to consist of a Bailiff 
and 12 Burgesses, and it was to return a single 
Member to Parliament. The fine old black and 
white Bailiff’s House stands in Bewdley High 
Street (Fig. 8), built by Thomas Bowlson in 1606, 
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2.—HOUSES ON WRIBBENHALL QUAY, AS PICTURESQUE A GROUP AS 
ANY IN ENGLAND 





By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 





1.—WRIBBENHALL, LOOKING ACROSS 
FROM BEWDLEY 


the first Bailiff under the new Charter. Opposite, 
and farther along the street, a Queen Anne brick 
house with a carved overhanging porch (Fig. 10) 
was the birthplace of Bewdley’s most famous son, 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, for so many years 
Member for the Division, whose home at Astley 
is a few miles farther down the Severn. 


Many of the charming brick fronts erected 
during Bewdley’s 18th-century prosperity were 
applied to older timber houses. The George, from 
the bow windows of which there are agreeable 
views up and down Load Street, has a black and 
white timbered courtyard, and investigation down 
any of the alleys and courts off the main streets 
reveals similar traces of the “‘glittering’”’ town of 
painted daub and oak that Leland saw. 


But the richest group of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean buildings is in Wribbenhall, perhaps 
because its rival Bewdley then finally eclipsed it 
for residential purposes while Wribbenhall became 
rather the dock and warehouse area, so that few 
buildings of importance were subsequently erected 
across the bridge. Beale’s Corner, named after a 
firm of 18th-century merchants, composes one of 
the most picturesque piles of traditional architecture 
to be found in England (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4), with its 
gables of black and white, and old red brick washed 
a golden brown, its mellow jumble of roofs and tall 
chimneys (Figs. 2and 3). At this point the road from 
Kidderminster and the Midlands comes down ‘o 
the old quay, giving the visitor his first glimpse of 
the Georgian water front of Bewdley across t\¢ 
river (Fig. 4). The medieval bridge abutted just 
about where the disfiguringly tall telegraph po ¢ 
now stands: that is almost in prolongation of t’¢ 
Kidderminster road. On the Bewdley side | 
abutment is occupied by the bandstand seen 1 
Fig. 4—a delightfully incongruous feature mut: y 
echoing the gaiety of Victorian regattas along t ¢ 
Georgian quay. 


Thus the height of the long narrow house 1 
the corner (Fig. 3) is accounted for by its havi1g 
stood where the commerce of the port was m: st 
intense. Four hundred pack horses we 
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3.—BEALE’S CORNER, WRIBBENHALL. TUDOR HOUSES OF THE RIVER PORT 


sometimes congregated at Wribbenhall quay 
for transport of the cargoes of the Bristol trows 
inland and the export down river of the hard- 
ware and pottery of the Midlands. The Beales 
(two Benjamins have graves at Ribbesford 
dated 1745 and 1786) were evidently big general 
merchants, and their association with this cor- 
ner, taken with the unusual proportions of the 
building may mean that it served as 
their business premises and other 
merchants* before them. 
Other houses in Wribbenhall are, 
however, connected with individual 
merchant families. The handsome 
brick Queen Anne house on the right 
of Fig. 1, which stands over great 
caves in the red sandstone rock, was 
built by the Quaker Jacob Cotterell, 
son of Rowland Cotterell of Birming- 
ham, skinner, or by the former’s son 
Benjamin. Jacob moved here about 
1670, setting up as a skinner, and 
Benjamin (1692-1778) founded a 
Wharfinger business with a branch in 
Bristol, and a family that became one 
o! the wealthiest in Bewdley. His 
ister married William Harwood of 
Wribbenhall, maltster and iron mer- 
chant, the latter business possibly 
‘rited from his relative Thomas 
‘ner. William Harwood lived at 
place of business somewhere in 
ibbenhall, but wishing to enjoy 
alr and view of the higher ground 
the back, built the octagonal tower 
Summer-house which is the nucleus 
the house seen on the skyline in 
middle of Fig. 1. The tower 
tains three rooms, that on the 
ddle floor panelled and with six 
dows and a fireplace: evidently 
lorified gazebo in which to spend 
Summer days. Later on it was 
‘ed to considerably and is now one 


4.—LOOKING 


ot the pleasantest houses that overlook the 
town. Benjamin Cotterell II (1732-86) was noted 
for his powerful physique. It is related that 
he was sitting one evening in the Black Boy, 
having his glass, when a colour-sergeant came 
in and tendered him the King’s shilling, which 
Cotterell gravely put in his pocket. When he 
rose to leave, the sergeant sought to bar his 


ACROSS 


THE SEVERN 





way with his sword. Cotterell took hold of it, 


broke it in half, and passed out. Having 
accepted the shilling he was legally a soldier 


and had committed a breach of military 
discipline. But the sergeant, realising that he 


had enlisted the leading man of the town. 
apparently thought it less ridiculous to let the 
matter drop. Ben Cotterell is said to have been 





TO BEWDLEY FROM THE APPROACH TO 


WRIBBENHALL QUAY 








responsible for the ruin of Bewdley as a 
river port. When Brindley projected 
the Staffordshire-Worcestershire canal in 
1765, it was first proposed to link it with 
the Severn at Wribbenhall, tunnelling 
under the ridge behind on which the 
railway station now stands. Cotterell, 
who doubted the possibility of a canal 
being carried over the light sandy soil 
of the heaths between Bewdley and 
Kidderminster, objected to the fee asked 
by the surveyor of this route and ended 
the matter by exclaiming: ‘Tell them 
to take their dirty ditch where they like.”’ 


So the canal, begun 1772, was taken 
alongthe obvious route for it, bythe River 
Stour, and at its junction with the Severn 
the new town of Stourport rose in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century. 
Its simple Georgian streets, derelict ware- 
houses, and great dock basins where an 
amusement park has been formed, have 
a certain glamour, but are better there 
than at Bewdley 


In 1797 seventeen regular trows 
continued to ply between Bewdley and 
Bristol weekly, and Mr. Charles Sturge, 
whose notes, made between 1840-50, I 


6.—TELFORD’S BRIDGE 


5.—A GEORGIAN TERRACE 


(1795-1801) 
TO BEWDLEY 
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IN WRIBBENHALL 


have been permitted to use for this 
article, said that there was then ‘‘still 
a good trade on the river. With a strong 
south wind blowing, flat-bottomed barges 
each carrying 60 tons might be seen going 
upstream with large white sails to aid 
the towing horses.’’ But by then the 
larger houses in Bewdley were no longer 
occupied by people in active business. 
A few barges still plied 20 years ago 
till replaced by lorries. 

The big man in Bewdley at the end of 
the eighteenth century was Samuel Skey. 
Born at Upton-on-Severn in 1726 he was 
apprenticed to a grocer named Church 
living in Load Street, and presently 
inherited £1,000 from a relative. With 
this he began selling log- wood for dye 
and acquired a drysalting business which 


he developed into one of the earliest 
chemical works in England, specialising 


in sulphuric acid made from pyrites, 
which was increasingly in demand for 
industrial processes, including its deriva- 
tive of chlorine for bleaching textiles. 
Skey’s works, for which a good water 
supply was required, were in Bowles, 
the parish adjoining Bewdley to the 
north upstream, where he ran a canal 
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and tramway, but soon had to import Sicilian sulphur to 
supplement the local supply. The Bewdley Gas Works 
occupies the site of his factory. 

Skey occupied a solid plain house in High Street, 
which contains a very handsome staircase and later housed 
the Bewdley Bank, which he founded. Meanwhile he haq 
bought a large area of sandy common on the high ground 
between Wribbenhall and Kidderminster where eventually 
he built a stately Adam-style mansion called Spring Grove 
in a landscape setting of Scotch firs and with a picturesque 
view down towards Bewdley over a chain of pools formed 
by him. On this estatc, among other things, he bred mutles 
for farm and factory transport, his own carriage being 
always drawn by a team of white ones. He died in 180¢. 


The conservatism that had diverted the canal fiom 
Wribbenhall—and so saved Bewdley for later ages as an 
intact Georgian town—was repaid when the pictures jue 
medieval bridge finally collapsed in 1795 and the op or- 
tunity occurred for building the beautiful existing br ige 
ina setting unencumbered by wharves and locks. Tho aas 
Telford, designer of the Holyhead Road and the M. aai 
Suspension Bridge, who was its architect, was, like Rer iie, 
one of the great 18th-century engineers who still empl« 7ed 
architectural forms for their undertakings. Bewdley Bi ige 
was completed in 1801 at the cost of £11,000, ‘‘as i by 
enchantment,” Telford wrote to a friend, owing to a ng 
drought in 1798. Whereas the old bridge had been alig -ed 
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7.—THE OLD GATEWAY TO ONE OF THE 


HOUSES IN FIG. 5 





on the Kidderminster approach to Wribbenhall—since 
Bewdley had not taken definite shape by 145 
one was aligned as the entry to Load Street (Fig. 6), which 
was thus opened ap and, from the crown of the bridge, 
lies broad and welcoming before the traveller, with the 
Georgian church tower at its end. The approaches to the 
bridge are fenced with cast-iron balusters—an early use of 
that material. 





The building of the bridge benefited everybody exce)'t, 
perhaps, the residents in a charming terrace of 18th-centv ry 
houses on the Wribbenhall side, the gardens of which may 
previously have sloped to the river bank (Fig. 5), but we 


now cut off from it by the bridge approach. Howe\ 
a belt of beeches was planted as a screen, and these have 
now grown up, affording effective glimpses between th ir 
silver stems of the row—among the most finished Georg: 1 
houses in the town, one of which preserves its good wrous it 
iron gate and masonry piers (Fig. 7). At about the sa 'e 
date one of the Cotterells built a town-house in Wribbenh: ||, 
seen on the right of Fig. 4. It has a handsome front (Fig. ') 
of vermilion brick and ochre-washed stucco, with rich ra !- 
water heads dated 1741 and initialled B. E.C. The pho >» 
graph also introduces the question of new buildings 2 
Bewdley, and the responsibility resting on those who, °F 
profit or of necessity, make changes in this perfect gc 7 
of a town 
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__-THE BAILIFF’S HOUSE (1605), 
HIGH STREET, BEWDLEY 


| was sitting one day having lunch in the 
cofiee-room bay-window of the George, when 
| heard a fellow-guest remark, in stentorian 
tones, ‘Ah don’t think much of old buildings. 
They’re all right in their place, but we’ve got 
to look ahead, that’s what I say.”’ Very true; 
yet looking ahead need nowhere involve new 
buildings looking ugly or mean, out of sympathy 
with and ignorant of their neighbours. And in 
a place such as Bewdley, to look ahead only, 
without looking to right and left, may produce 
such a discordant result as that shown in Fig. 12, 
a house built recently in High Street near the 
Bailiff’s House, on the way up to the pretty 
old Unitarian Chapel which lies on the edge of 
Tickenhill Park but is now used as a builder’s 
store. Compare this gash in the serene continu- 
ity of High Street with the Police Station adjoin- 
ing the Cotterell house in Wribbenhall (Fig. 11). 
The latter is not perfect; more appropriate 
features than the pan-tiled roof and surprised 
windows might have been inspired by a walk 
around the town; but at least this new building 
acknowledges the character of Bewdley and 
has made a praiseworthy attempt to be agree- 
able. 

It is satisfactory to know that Bewdley 


11, 12.—CONTRASTS IN MODERN BUILDINGS 


neighbour, dated 1741 
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9—BOW WINDOW IN THE GEORGE, 


LOAD STREET 


Council is itself looking ahead and has invited 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis to prepare a Town 
Planning Report. It is generally agreed that 
Bewdley should not, at this late date, seek to 
become an industrial centre but rather conserve 
and accentuate the exquisite contrast to its 
industrial neighbours : to remain the “ beautiful 
place’’ of its name, a centre for mental, physical, 
and visual recreation, where the treasures of 
architecture and scenery inherited from the past 
are carefully maintained, adapted where neces- 
sary to modern needs and sufficiently recon- 
ditioned. This policy will, it is hoped, be linked 
with a parallel scheme for the preservation of 
the glorious landscape up and down the river 
and including the parks of the historic mansions 
surrounding Bewdley—Tickenhill, Winterdyne, 
Ribbesford, and Spring Grove, with their estates 
—as a scenic domain or Regional Park. In this 
the mansions could serve a variety of social 
purposes: one, perhaps, a Summer school, 
another a country hotel for business visitors 
to the Birmingham region, Tickenhill as 
a Bewdley Folk Museum to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker have already converted 
it, as will be described in a subsequent article, 
and so on. : 
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10.—LORD BALDWIN’S BIRTH- 
PLACE, HIGH STREET, BEWDLEY 


But the immediate necessity is, as Mr. 
Williams-Ellis emphasises, to prevent Wribben- 
hall and Load Street becoming a mere “‘ traffic 
funnel,’’ involving almost certainly the destruc- 
tion of the heart of the town simply to speed 
traffic bound elsewhere. To this end, priority is 
proposed for a by-pass, affording motorists a 
general view of Bewdley from a riverside square 
and parking place at Wribbenhall, then carrying 
traffic along an embankment on the left bank 
to a crossing upstream to rejoin the Tenbury- 
Ludlow road clear of the town. By this means 
everybody minded to visit Bewdley would be 
enabled to do so under ideal conditions, enjoy- 
ing the recreations of field and river and the 
pleasures of refreshment and shopping ina 
perfect town, undistracted by bonnet-to-bumper 
traffic. There is no doubt that, imaginatively 
but conservatively handled, and without being 
made self-conscious, Bewdley can become as 
quietly and deservedly famous as Rye or Bur- 
ford or Farnham, and as cherished a resort in 
the Midlands as they in the South for the 
growing number of people who seek the friendly 
quiet and beauty so rapidly passing from 
England but so miraculously and precariously 
secreted in Bewdley and the parts adjacent. 
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(Left) The new Police Station, Wribbenhall, harmonises with its Georgian 
(Right) The latest arrival in High Street, with the Georgian Unitarian Chapel in the background 
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100 YEARS OF WALKING-STICKS 


Written and Illustrated by 


1.—BUNDLES OF BLACK-THORN WHICH 
WILL BE USED FOR MAKING STICKS 


HUNDRED years ago Leonard Lintott 
began to make _ walking-sticks of 
quality in a small workshop at Down- 
land Farm, on the Surrey-Sussex 

border. To-day the flourishing firm which bears 
his name continues the work in a small factory 
where in peace-time between 30 and 40 men 
were employed. 

The walking-sticks from this factory are 
famous in many countries, particularly those 
made of the specially grown Downland ground 
ash. Sticks are also made of hazel, chestnut, 
black-thorn and furze, and the range of sizes and 
types is a wide one. 

Many of the sticks are grown in a pleasant 
little copse on the side of a hill. Here, as the wood 
is cleared by woodmen, nothing is wasted. The 
wood which is useless for walking-sticks is made 
into pea and bean sticks, brushwood faggots, 
hazel sticks for vent pegs or spiles, and pointed 
spars for house and rick thatching. All these are 
the by-products of the walking-stick industry. 
=n The natural crosshead ground ash, however, 
does not grow among other trees. It is as 
carefully grown as any garden plant (Fig. 2). 
First, the seeds or ash-keys, as they are so 
pleasantly cailed, are matured in a special way, 
which involves making a tiny clamp or pie. 


4—THE STICKS ARE HEATED IN 
SAND SO THAT THEY CAN BE 
STRAIGHTENED EASILY 


So F. F. 


2.—THE FAMOUS DOWNLAND CROSS- 
HEAD GROUND ASH 


When they are ripened they are planted 
in a nursery bed and left for a year. The tiny 
trees are then dug up and replanted in a pre- 
pared field. Part of the stem is laid along the 
ground and covered with earth. When the young 
plant has grown to walking-stick size, it is dug 
up, and the natural bend forms the handle of 
the stick. This is why the sticks are called 
natural crosshead ground ash. 

Each young tree thus provides one walking- 
stick, but this one stick is good enough to 
justify all the time and trouble which goes into 
its production. A Downland ground ashstick 
has the reputation of being sound and reliable, 
and many overseas visitors who know nothing 
of Downland Farm ask for a Downland ash 
when they buy a stick. 

As befits such aristocrats among sticks, 
the young ash trees are grown amid the most 
pleasant surroundings in a field high and open 
to the sun, with rolling downs stretching away 
in the distance. 

Ash sticks are not peeled, but many of the 
other sticks must be stripped of their bark 
before they can be made into walking-sticks. In 
order that the bark can be removed easily, they 
are boiled in big, oblong coppers. There are 
four of these coppers (and they are really made 


5.—AFTER THE STICKS HAVE BEEN 
BOILED IN A COPPER, WOMEN 
HELP WITH THE PEELING 


1944 


SNOW 


3.—WOOD CHOSEN FOR MAKING 
HANDLES FOR UMBRELLAS 


of copper) in one of the sheds of the factory. 
Here the sticks are put into the water 
and boiled for any length of time from one 
to three hours, according to the state of the 
bark. When the sticks are freshly cut, one 
hour is long -enough, but when they have 
been cut some time they need as much as 
three hours’ boiling. The boiling sticks have 
a pleasant smell, vaguely reminiscent of black- 
berry and apple tart. 

The sticks are taken from the coppers and 
peeled while still warm. The bark comes off 
quite easily, though the handling of the hot 
sticks requires a certain skill and dexterity. 
At the present time, women help with the bark 
stripping (Fig. 5), as, like many other factories, 
this.one is short-handed because of the war. 
The bark strippings are burned under the 
coppers, which means a saving in fuel and also 
helps to keep the factory and its surroundings 
free from unsightly piles of waste. 

The next process in the making of a good 
stick is straightening. Few sticks grow abso- 
lutely straight, so they are heated in hot sand on 
a kind of large hot plate (Fig. 4). Then they 
are straightened on a large wooden board with 
spaces at the side through which the stick is 
passed (Fig. 6). This is a straightening ‘‘ horse,” 


6.—STRAIGHTENING STICKS ON 1 iE 
“HORSE” AFTER THEY HAvE 
BEEN HEATED IN SAND 














an mes from the same ‘‘stable’’ as other 
wo -workers’ shaving horses, though most 
of e other wcod-workers bestride their 
ste 1, while the stick straightener merely 


sta s beside his. 

ince the sticks are straightened. the bend- 
ing of the handles is the next operation. The 
sticks are heated again in hot sand, and held in 
a vice while being bent into position. They are 
bent round an iron ring and tied (Fig. 7). Once 
in position they are left for some time to harden 
and set. When this is done the stick is ready for 
the finishing and the polishing which turns it 
into a first-class stick. 

Some of the sticks are browned by means 
of a blow-lamp, others are grained, while all 
have the handle ends smoothed and polished. 
All that remains to be done is to cut the stick 
to the desired length and put the ferrule on. 

In years gone by, umbrella handles and 
parasol handles were in great demand. The 


WINTER CORN - 


I there is any truth in the old saying 

“sow in slop—sure of a crop” then we 

may look forward to next year’s harvest 

with complete confidence. For there can 
rarely have been a season when the land re- 
mained so consistently wet and sticky, and 
when Autumn sowing was slower or tore 
laborious. The conditions, however, under 
which Autumn corn is sown are far less 
important than with Spring corn, and good 
crops frequently result from sowings made 
under the unhappiest of circumstances, particu- 
larly when the land has been highly farmed 
and is in good heart. The liberties that may be 
taken with such land are quite remarkable, and 
a crop sown under bad conditions, conditions 
which would inevitably lead either to a very 
poor crop or even to a complete failure if 
attempted on land in poor heart, may yield a 
full crop when carried out on well-farmed land 
in good heart. 

* * * 

Of course optimum conditions at the time 
of sowing Winter corn will always give the best 
csults, though precisely what these optimum 
onditions are is not always recognised. It is 

rtain that they are not the same as those 
hich obtain for Spring sowing. To sow wheat 
| a fine, dry seedbed is undoubtedly a mistake, 
id, though there is a great temptation to sow 
ler such conditions while the wheels of the 
\l go clean and the maximum acreage can be 
vered in a day, yet the results are usually 
‘appointing. ‘‘ Better to sow wheat in mortar 
in in dust” is the verdict of experience, 
vugh something between the two extremes is 
iat most farmers would prefer. 

It is, however, the effect of these adverse 
nditions upon the total area that it has been 
ssible to sow, rather than on the success of 
‘at has been sown, that calls for most concern. 
though the need for a large quantity of 
me-grown wheat may not be so acute as it 
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7.—TYING A HANDLE ROUND AN 
IRON RING 








THE HANDLES PLACED IN 
HOT SAND TO SET 


8.—(Left) 


9.—(Right) MR. J. LINTOTT IN THE 
STORE-HOUSE, WHERE THOUSANDS 
OF STICKS ARE KEPT 


parasol is almost a thing of the past, though 


umbrella handles are still wanted. Many of 
these are of the ‘‘stumpy”’ variety and short 
pieces of wood of unusual shape or colouring 
are put aside for the making of most attractive 
short umbrella handles (Fig. 3). 

Long sticks with carved heads for use 
in Scotland, scout poles (for which the de- 
mand at present exceeds the _ supply), 
thumb sticks for hikers and _ ordinary 
walking-sticks by the thousand are produced 
at Downland Farm. 

The black-thorn‘shillelagh, beloved by the 
Irish, is made here, too. These shillelaghs have 
proved very popular with men of the fighting 
forces, and many a shillelagh from this peaceful 
countryside will find itself in strange lands when 
the war is over. 

The storeroom at the factory presents an 
amazing array of sticks of all shapes, colours 
and sizes, from the knotted and whorled sticks 


was, yet it is still pressing, and any greatly 
reduced quantity must at least have the 
unfortunate effect of postponing the time when 
the farmer will be allowed to retain for the use 
of his own stock a larger proportion of his 
home-grown grain. In some areas wheat is 
regularly sown up to the middle of December. 
But these late-sown crops need careful watching, 
since they are a prey to rooks and starlings, 
and the period during which they are suscep- 
tible to these attacks, owing to their slow rate 
of growth, is prolonged. 

In spite of all the disadvantages attending 
the late sowing of Winter wheat, most farmers 
prefer it to the sowing of Spring varieties, 
notwithstanding that varieties of Spring wheat 
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OVER THE CLEAVE 


VER the Cleave their voices linger, 
Young mothers calling, 
Calling their children home when the sun 
Earthwards is falling. 
“Where are they now ? Call! Have you seen 
Gillian? ... Jean? .. .” 


On ribbons of air by the wind released, 
Their voices high, 

Children’s voices, drift and recede, 

Make no reply. 

They are lost in the legends of secret play, 
They are not here nor have ever been. 
“Gillan ! - + jean! 4 

There is no bridge across the Cleave: 

No late return 

To the lighted land where they have been, 
To the child in us that might have been. . . . 
“Gillian . Jean. “4 


BRENDA F. SKENE. 


By W. 




















of furze to the plain white painted sticks for 
the blind. At the present time there is a big 
demand for strong sticks for the use of the 
wounded soldiers, and many hundreds of these 
are ready for despatch; others are being made 
as quickly as possible. 

This manufacture of walking-sticks in the 
quiet downland is essentially a rural industry. 
It is quite a family industry, too, for the first 
directors of the firm were the three sons of the 
founder, James, Frederick and William Lintott, 
and two of his sons-in-law. The grandsons of 
the founder, John and Victor Lintott, are also 
in the business. 

These men cherish the business that has 
been soundly built on the foundation of a 
hundred years of honest and skilled work. 
Though some of them have many more than 
fifty years’ service to their credit, time has dealt 
gently with them and they can still enjoy a full 
day at their work. 


y 
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are now available which are far superior to 
those of a few years ago. But all the Winter 
varieties are not equally suited for late sowing, 
and generally speaking it seems to be those 
varieties that are of outstanding merit for their 
stiff straw and high yielding qualities which 
seem to do least well when sown late, except 
of course on very rich land in high condition 
such as is found in the fens where wheat is 
always sown six weeks or more later than in 
most other areas. 
* * * 

This is almost equivalent to saying that 
the older varieties are better able to tolerate 
bad conditions than the newer ones, and on the 
whole this would seem to be the general experi- 
ence. When it is remembered that the energies 
of our plant breeders have for a good many 
years been directed mainly towards the pro- 
duction of varieties which would give heavy 
crops of great standing powers it is not surpris- 
ing, for it means that they have been aiming 
at producing varieties which would give maxi- 
mum returns under optimum conditions. It 
does not necessarily follow that the variety 
which will do this will also give the optimum 
return under adverse conditions. In fact the 
reverse appears to be the case, and the criticism 
most commonly heard of many of the newer 
varieties of wheat is that they are “tender,” 
which presumably is only another way of saying 
that they will not stand up to unfavourable 
conditions, of which late sowing is certainly 
one. This seems to be a fair criticism and one 
which demands consideration, for the area of 
first-class wheat land is limited, and there must 
always be a large acreage of. second- and 
third-class land upon which wheat must be 
grown. It is varieties which can be relied upon 
to give good yields under average conditions 
that most farmers require rather than those 
which will give abnormally high yields under 
perfect conditions. 
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REPLANTING FELLED WOODLANDS 


T is obvious to landowners who take a 
proper interest in their estates that much 
replanting will be necessary sooner or 
later. There is, however, at the moment, 

a natural hesitation to plunge into a somewhat 
uncharted sea. 

The main difficulty appears to be uncer- 
tainty engendered by the Forestry Commission’s 
Report—Post-War Forest Policy (Stationery 
Office, 2s. net)—which is now before Parliament. 

The Commission considers, rightly, that 
land really suitable for forestry purposes should 
not be used for any other purpose. It also con- 
siders, again rightly, that such land should 
be managed in such a way as to obtain the best 
sylvicultural result possible. 

An owner who is prepared to “dedicate”’ 
the above class of woodlands to forestry, in 
perpetuity, will receive financial assistance and 
any necessary advice. He must work to a plan 
approved by the Forest Authority (apparently 
another name for the Commission), and if the 
Forest Authority does not approve of his 
methods it may take over the land and manage 
it itself. If the owner is not prepared to 
‘“dedicate,’’ or to work on lines approved by 
the Forest Authority, the result is the same, 
since the State will take over the land, if it is 
considered suitable. 

This all sounds very drastic, but may not 
be as bad as it seems. Continental landowners 
work under very much the same conditions, 
and provided they run their woods properly 
the hand of the State is very light indeed. 

No one who knows anything of British 
forestry will argue that the whole of the sug- 
gested legislation is unnecessary. Waste, 
neglect and general mismanagement have been 
common on too many estates for far too many 
years. For such estates no legislation can be 
too harsh, if British forestry is to be brought 
on to a secure basis. On the other hand, there 
are many estates the woodlands of which have 
been carefully managed for generations, and 
whose out-turn of timber leaves nothing to be 
desired. The owner of such an estate may not 
see eye to eye with the Commission, and natur- 
ally will resent interference while knowing that 
he is getting the best out of his land. He is 
irresistibly reminded of the old saying that 
‘“Mother knows best,’’ and is not consoled by 
the fact that he is considerably older, and 
possibly wiser than his self-appointed sylvi- 
cultural foster-mother. 

Several points are bothering the landowner. 
In the case of a dispute where does he stand? 
It is presumed that the Forest Authority is 
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FORESTRY THAT PAYS. 


A plantation of 50-year-old Douglas fir in Sussex. 


shown covers about 2 acres on which some 10,000 cu. ft. of felled timber is lying 


to be formed from the present Forestry Com- 
mission. This new body can order him to do 
this or that, and if he refuses it will have power 
to confiscate his land. It is responsible only to 


Parliament. To whom can the disgruntled 
landowner appeal? There is apparently no 
Cesar. 


Again, it is suggested that local control 
be in the hands of divisional officers, to be called 
Conservators, who will have separate staffs, one 
dealing with State woodland, the other dealing 
with ‘private’? woodland. What the owner 
wants to know is, what is the “ private’’ wood- 
land referred to? Presumably the number of 
officers worthy of being referred to as a “‘Staft”’ 
cannot be required to deal with “dedicated” 
estates which look after themselves, since an 
inspector or two would do this. Presumably, 
then, the “‘private’’ woodland is that which 
has been taken over either voluntarily or by 
compulsion. In any case, why “‘private’’? If 
taken over and managed by the State it is to 
all intent State forest. 

The owner also realises that if this report 
becomes law in its entirely he will be in the 
hands of a committee, apparently appointed by 
the Forest Authority without reference to him, 
though he is definitely interested as the actual 
producer. 

Last, but not least, the machinery for 
appointing the members of the Forest Authority 
itself is enveloped in a dense and apparently 
permanent smoke screen ! 

No owner of woodland should fail to study 
this report. He may not agree with all the 
proposals set forward for private woodland, but 
he cannot fail to learn a very great deal. As 
an effort to set British forestry on its legs again 
it is the most thought-provoking scheme that 
has so far been produced. 

Turning, then, from the general to the 
particular, the owner’s chief problem is un- 
doubtedly finance. The returns from timber 
sales have not been as satisfactory as they were 
in the last war. Prices have not been so good, 
wages are very much higher, and general taxa- 
tion has assumed astronomical dimensions. 
Nevertheless, planting costs should not worry 
the keen owner, provided that his credit is still 
good, and provided that State assistance, in the 
way of really substantial planting grants, 
becomes available. It is suggested, and hoped, 
that a flat-rate planting grant of not less than 
£7 10s. per acre will be made, plus a small 
annual maintenance grant for the first ten years. 
If this should prove to be the case the follow- 
ing figures, based on statements made some time 





The area 





ago by Mr. Leslie Wood, F.s.1., should be of 
interest :— 

Presuming that the new plantations are 
placed under Schedule D (and it would be a 
foolish owner who did not do so) all outgoings 
can be classed as ‘‘Losses,”’ and set against 
taxation. If death duties must be paid, a further 
allowance may be set against taxation, to allow 
for replacement. 

The actual cost of planting to the es ‘ate 
may, therefore, be as follows (it is presumed 
that planting grants will be exempt { om 
income-tax) : 

Cost of planting (average based on actual 


figures) ae . £20 ( 
Less grant and maintenance, 
say a = £9 0 0 
Repayment of income-tax at 
15s. on £11 ee 
Allowance for replacement 
death duties 25 per cent. on 
£11 oe si rs 215 0 
£20 0 O £20 0 


It will be seen from this that the ‘ ate 
would have paid the whole amount. It is _ ff- 
cult, therefore, to deny its right to some «ay 
in the management of the crop. 

One can go even further, and prove ¢ at, 
in the case of an owner unfortunate or fortu ate 
enough to pay over 15s. in the £, the S ate 
would pay not only all the planting costs, but 
a small bonus as well ! 

It is admitted that anything can be proved 
on paper, but, even if results are not so pleasant 
as those given above, it is obvious that the cost 
of planting to the owner can be cut to a very 
low figure, which could be met by a small 
fraction of the money obtained by war fellings 
in very ordinary woodland. 

When the owner has got over his fear of 
the future and of finance, points which arise 
are when to plant, and how to plant. The 
question of what to plant is here deliberately 
omitted, as it depends entirely on local circum- 
stances. 

The question of when to plant is not quite 
as easy to solve as it seems. The obvious thing 
to do is to get the trees in on felled areas while 
the land is clean. 

There are, however, a number of points 
which must be considered before such action 
is taken. First, the supply of plants. At the 
present time this is very restricted, both in 
number and species, and some species cannot be 
obtained at all. Quantity being restricted, 
quality is not likely to be even. Prices are 
naturally very high. Where estates have man- 
aged to raise their own plants this does not 
matter, but there are few outside the Forestry 
Commission that will be able to stock extensive 
felled areas from their own nurseries. 

On the other hand, if the areas are allowed 
to lie for two or three years longer, the cost of 
cleaning may be very heavy. This does not 
apply so much to pine soils, on which a lag 
between felling and planting is advantageous 
as allowing pine weevil to die out. Also, on 
such soils ground vegetation is usually“of a 
lighter type than on the heavier soils. 

Converted coppice areas are also a fairly 
reasonable proposition, since they are not so 
weedy as open ground, the coppice having kept 
the area clean. Small coppice shoots will not 
affect transplants very much, and these shoots 
can, in most cases, be cut away several years 
after growth has started, without much trouble. 
Thick cut-over chestnut would be a diffic ilt 
problem, since the shoots grow extremely f: st, 
but few people in their senses would attemp. to 
convert thick chestnut coppice to high we 4d, 
this being one of the few types of coppice wl. 2h 
is really profitable. 

Apart from the sylvicultural problem 1¢ 
question of planting grants is very importé +t. 
At present the Government planting grant 2F 
conifer is only 40s. per acre, and with the f sh 
cost of planting such a sum is too insignific 1 
to induce the average private owner to pl: +. 
If the amount were increased to, say, tr le 
the pre-war rate, the situation would be v ‘y 
different. Nothing is definitely settled at 1¢ 
moment, and nothing has been said regard 1g 
any retrospective grants. The owner, theref  , 
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has to make up his mind whether to plant on the 
22 grant, or wait a little longer to see whether 
he will get a higher grant. One cannot believe 
that the grant will remain at £2 only. 

The next question is that of management. 
[f the estate is to avoid the grasp of the Forestry 
Auth. city it must employ “skilled supervision.”’ 
Who. xactly is to state whether the supervision 
js “s illed” is not mentioned in the Report, 
put } esumably the Forest Authority will have 
the: al say. Estates with competent foresters 
and ents with a knowledge of forestry will 
pres iably be placed in the desired category, 
but . hers, where forestry has been neglected 
and ie woods have been run by the keeper 
und the control of a solicitor, for example, 


will ve to change their methods—or lose their 
wor In such cases the use of estate labour 
ma. > decided on, and a woodland staff estab- 
lisl depending in size on what has to be 
do1 nd the rate of replanting. 

, rush into replanting with the idea of 
get the woodland planted up is a mistake. 
It ild be done gradually, so that there is 
sor \ifference in age classes, if only of a few 
yea to take advantage of experience gained 


in early period. 
vr example, a planting programme of 
10( res could be split to 10 acres a year, 


ple ig being first done on those areas most 
liat to become weedy and overgrown. Two 
me uldcarry out this plan, and still have time 
to | with felled areas, broken fences, damaged 
roa and the estate nursery.’ Policy can be 
deci -d by an agent with an accepted know- 
ledey: of forestry, or by a consultant forester 


visiting the estate at regular intervals. If 
possible planting should always be done by the 
estate staff. Men always take more interest in, 
and care of, trees they have planted themselves. 

On estates where a proper staff is not avail- 
able planting by contract is recommended, as, 
if the firm employed is a reputable one, it is 





A BLOCK OF 55-YEAR-OLD DOUGLAS 
FIR INSUFFICIENTLY THINNED AND 


BEGINNING TO BLOW DOWN. 


the persistence of side branches 


Note 


usually quite satisfactory. Such operations 
require watching, as the contractor is largely 
in the hands of his foreman, and occasionally 
curious things happen. In one case the contract 
called for Scotch pine 8/12 in. By some error 
trees of 12/16 in. were sent. The foreman 
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anxious to get his job over, planted these four 
inches deeper than he should have done. It 
was not until the following season, when 90 per 
cent. of the crop was dead, that the trick was 
discovered. 

Contract planting is, however, very often 
highly satisfactory, but to make assurance 
doubly sure it is as well to arrange to take over 
the planted crop in the third year after planting. 
The extra expense is well worth while, if the 
estate does not possess anyone capable of 
looking after the crop during that very vital 
period. 

The Forest Authority proposes to set up 
an advisory service, but it will be a considerable 
time before men possessing the requisite prac- 
tical knowledge are available in any quantity. 

In this connection, there seems little doubt 
that a post-war boom will hatch out a number 
of self-dubbed ‘‘foresters’’ anxious to advise. 
Anyone can call himself a consultant forester. 
Such people must make themselves known, 
since they are unknown, and it is to be feared 
that there may be an increase of “‘ high pressure 
salesmanship,” as it is called in the U.S.A., 
or what in England is somewhat less elegantly 
known as “‘touting.’’ This country possesses 
a small band of widely known and highly 
qualified professional forestry consultants, and 
a number of chartered land-agents and sur- 
veyors with an extensive knowledge of forestry 
practice. If the enquiring owner deals with 
these men he cannot go far wrong, and if he is 
in doubt reliable information can always be 
obtained about them, by applying to the Royal 
English, or the Royal Scottish, Forestry 
Society. 3. 5. 


There are many men and women in the 
Services who would welcome a chance of reading 
“Country Life.” If you will hand it in, 
unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed at any 
Post Office, it will go to them. 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE other day I was present atthe 

introduction of two young gentlemen 

to one another. They were very young 

indeed, being aged respectively thirteen 
and fifteen months. First they sat on the ground 
solemnly staring at one another and reminded 
me of a picture, in my old and beloved copy 
of Treasure Island, of Captain Smollett and John 
Silver. Then a common toy was provided in 
the shape of something like a dulcimer together 
with two drumsticks. One baby, the younger 
of the two, held his stick at :he extreme end of 
the shaft. He delivered a number of very 
erratic hits, but now and again he may be said 
to have struck the ball bang in the middle of 
the club and produced a fine, sonorous note. His 
senior had meanwhile been trying several 
different grips, none of them very successful, 
but now spurred on by envy and clearly resolved 
to leave nothing to chance, he seized his stick 
as near the head as possible. His strokes were 
rapid and accurate but the result was 
poor. The note produced was not com- 
parable with that of the baby who took the 
long handle, being in fact not much more than 
a muffled thud. 

*x* * * 

These things are in the nature of a golfing 
parable. Short clubs offer a great temptation. 
ey seem to make accuracy of striking so much 
re easily attainable and at first at any rate 
y may do so. The player feels so much more 
control of his instrument than when he is 
nding afar off from his ball. He lashes at 
t ball with a new confidence. Nevertheless 
a general rule these, short shafts turn out a 
re; the fact that they apparently make it so 
ch easier to hit hard induces the player to hit 
) hard and too fast. In the end, as likely as not, 
will find that all rhythm has gone out of his 
ing, so that he returns in a penitent frame of 
ad to clubs of the orthodox length, such as 
> club-makers normally provide and which 
> general experience of golfers has proved to 
the best. 


I can write feelingly on this subject since 
during most of my golfing life I was seduced 
from the paths of virtue by wooden clubs not 
greatly but still perceptibly shorter than the 
average, and if I had to begin over again I 
would sternly resist. I ought to have known 
better because I can still remember the sensa- 
tion, I suppose at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, of changing from a driver of boyish length 
to an orthodox full-grown one. Almost the first 
shot I hit with it in a field sent the ball crashing 
into the branches of a big wych elm, only the 
foot of which I had previously been able to 
reach. That was a lesson which ought to have 
endured and yet, as I say, I allowed myself to 
relapse, to be led away by what Mr. Pecksniff 
would have called ‘‘the siren-like delusions’’ of 
shorter clubs. It was only when steel shafts 
appeared that I returned, of course far too late, 
to clubs of normal length. 


* * * 


I hope this egotism may be forgiven as I am 
trying altruistically to utter a warning. I 
will say no more of myself, if I can help it, and 
will try to enumerate some others who have 
played successfully or unsuccessfully with short 
clubs. I remember that for a little while, I think 
in the year 1898, the great J. H. Taylor himself 
played with really very short wooden clubs. 
Of course he played well with them, as he could 
not help doing, and so flattered the clubs. 
Other people took to them, I among the 
number, and they were the most engaging 
little toys with the prettiest little heads; but 
I don’t think J. H. stuck to them for very long 
and the fashion proved a brief one. Most people 
went back to normal or, as I did, had their clubs 
only an inch or so shorter than orthodoxy 
presc~ibed. 

There were, however, one or two permanent 
exceptions and the most notable was Mr. E. H. 
Buckland, always to be affectionately remem- 
bered as Teddy Buckland, the cricketer and 
Winchester master. He was an uncommonly 


good player, particularly at Westward Ho! 
and he was permanently faithful to tiny, toy- 
like clubs. Moreover, though not to all appear- 
ances a particularly strong man, he could hit 
the ball a long way with them and that with no 
perceptible effort. The secret of his ability— 
a very dangerous secret for anyone else—lay 
in a little lurch forward of his body in the down- 
ward swing. ‘‘Lurch’’ is not really the right 
word; he seemed rather to tip his body gently 
forward and, as he had a genius for timing that 
perilous movement, the ball flew away sweetly 
and easily, but I am not aware that he had any 
successful imitators. Mr. de Montmorency had 
one of these little clubs of Mr. Buckland’s, 
which he used to call his ‘‘Dumpty”’ and very 
good he was with it; but after a little while it 
became only a cherished museum piece and he 
played with clubs of ordinary length. I recall 
too that Sir David Kinloch, who died the other 
day, had a sort of Indian Summer of golf when 
he took to shorter clubs and won various medals 
on the East Lothian courses. That very great 
golfer of the Lothians, Mr. Laidlay, may be said 
in effect to have used short wooden clubs be- 
cause he held normal clubs at the very bottom 
of the leather; but that is not quite the same 
thing. 
* * * 

Generally speaking experience shows that 
orthodoxy pays best and it is worth while re- 
marking that professionals, who have to drive 
for a living, are as a body extremely orthodox. 
No doubt they have tried experiments, and such 
a restless and fertile genius as that of Henry 
Cotton for example would not be satisfied 
without doing so; but in the end, and asa class, 
they are wonderfully normal in respect of their 
clubs.- I cannot off-hand think of any pro- 
fessional who uses clubs that are either very 
short or very long or very springy. The “‘limber’”’ 
shafts which were so popular before the war 
did not appeal to their sound common sense as 
regards their own use though they were natur- 
ally and properly ready to sell them to their 
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customers. They have wisely left extremes of 
all kinds to the amateur who can afford all the 
exciting fun and all the disappointed hopes of 
trying them. 

Just as there have been temporary fashions 
in very short drives so there have been in very 
long ones. One in particular set in about 1903 
when everybody or nearly everybody was 
experimenting with the “‘Dreadnought,”’ a club 
with a particularly long shaft and a particularly 
big head. It came originally, I think, from the 
shop of tiat admirable club-maker Charles 
Gibson of Westward Ho! Mr. Herbert Fowler, 
who was a very big tall man, had a mightily 
impressive sweep with one of them and so had 
Mr. Osmund Scott, who was not big at all but 
had a swing so good that he could probably 
have swung well with anything. I cannot 
remember exactly how long the fancy for 
‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ endured but gradually ortho- 
doxy once more resumed its sway. 

The most interesting experiment in the 
way of long clubs was, I think, one which I must 
have mentioned before, that of Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson about the year 1903. In the Spring 
of that year he rather unexpectedly—for he 
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had had little practice—reached once more the 
final of the Amateur Championship at Muirfield, 
but found himself considerably out-driven 
by Mr. Maxwell when he got there. So he went 
home to Ashdown Forest and got Jack Rowe 
to fashion him a club with a normal head but 
a monstrously long shaft. I have not hitherto 
specified exact lengths, but I do know the length 
of that club, because it is now one of my most 
dearly prized possessions. It is 46 inches long. 
With it Mr. Hutchinson renewed his youth in 
the matter of driving in a remarkable manner. 
In the championship at Sandwich in 1904 he 
was driving a long way and looked like winning 
till he met Mr. Travis in the semi-final when he 
was too palpably tired out after beating Mr. 
Maxwell at the 19th in the morning round. He 
would, Iam sure, have continued to be very good 
with it had not his health had yet another 
setback not long afterwards, so that he was 
never again quite the same player from sheer 
lack of physical strength. 

I have by the way forgotten one eminent 
golfer who always, I imagine, used clubs longer 
than the average, namely Ben Sayers. He was 
himself so very small that he had to do some- 
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thing to make up for his lack of inches. There 
was about his golf a certain appearance as of the 
tail wagging the dog, but it needs no sayin 
that he was an accurate driver and could keep 
going in point of length in the best company 
of his day. 

And so I come back to where I started, with 
the firm conviction that for nearly everybody 
the normal is best. Clubs very heavy or very 
light are to be looked on with the same suspicion 
as the very long or the very short. If I am par. 
ticularly urgent in the matter of the very short 
it is because I have always found them go 
fascinating and am now convinced of the 
meretricious nature of that fascination. Even 
to-day, when my back is too stiff to enable me 
to get down to it, to pick up a child’s clvb ig 
to feel an instant temptation to go out and 
play with it . It is a temptation direct fror the 
devil, the more alluring because the imme. iate 
result is likely to be successful; and if | 
wanted any further evidence I got it rom 
watching that young gentleman playing o: the 
dulcimer. If he ever becomes a golfer, as I ope 
he may, I shall see to it that his clubs ar: not 
too short for him. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PIGEON-SHOOTING 
SUGGESTIONS 


IR,—Many of my friends consider 

that I am slightly deficient men- 
tally, because I prefer shooting at 
pigeons, to shooting partridges or 
pheasants. But the fact remains that to 
find pigeons, and then to shoot them, is 
the shooting I like best, and I fancy 
that it is a type of shooting which will 
be easier to come by, after the war, 
than some of the more normal sorts 
of the past. 

The trouble seems to me to be 
that apart from the usual organised 
pigeon shoots, the ordinary farmer 
is too busy to do anything about 
pigeons, except complain what a 
nuisance they are and how much 
damage they do. 

I send the following suggestion, 
in case it is of interest and has not 


of the canal was a single sheep some- 
what removed from others in the field, 
bleating and obviously desiring to 
cross the canal and join those before 
me on the towing path, which it pro- 
ceeded to do, plunging into the canal 
and swimming across. Surely this is 
most unusual for a sheep.—BRYAN W. 
BopinctTon, Holly Bank, Heath Road, 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. 


A JOHN PEEL RELIC AT 
GREEN RIGG FARM 


S1rR,—-You may like to publish the 
enclosed photograph of Green Rigg 
Farm, Caldbeck, the Cumberland 
home of John Peel. The house is a 
small one with architecture typical of 
the Cumbrian and Westmorland coun- 
tryside. 

This interior view is of a chimney 
corner in the old house, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, John Peel used to sit 


after the day’s hunting, and where it 
is possible Graves received the inspira- 
tion, when exchanging sporting re- 
miniscences with his friend, to write 
his immortal song.—ALFRED VOWLEs, 
Minehead, Somerset. 

[Incidentally it is an exceilent 
instance of a 19th-century cottage 
hearth with its customary furniture. 
—Ep.] 


THE CATS’ MENU 


Sitr,—Mr. George Girling in his letter 
to CountrRY LIFE says that his cat 
dislikes bread and will not even eat 
bread and milk. I have three cats all 
under three years, therefore accus- 
tomed to war and no delicacies, but 
they all love dry bread with crust, 
broken up roughly, and look on toast 
crusts as something to be eagerly 
sought, especially if still warm. Their 
one large meal consists of bread 


crumbs mixed with very finely chc »ped 
fish, or scraps of sausage, or meat and 
bacon rinds which have been ‘ried 
crisp. 

Bread and milk they will never 
touch and I was told by a cat-lover 
that they like dry food and drink 
served at the same time. On this diet 
I have never had the slightest trouble 
with them. In very cold weather, I 
give as a great treat a teaspoonful of 
Benger’s food made with water.— 
MARJORIE TATHAM, The Cottage, East 
End, neav Lymington, Hampshire. 


DISAPPEARING 
BUTTERFLIES 


Str,—During the last half-century 
there has been a remarkable dearth 
of certain migratory butterflies from 
some unaccountable cause. I allude 





been put forward before. 

All members of the N.F.U. should 
be encouraged to inform their local 
secretary— 

(1) If any of their fields are being 
damaged. 


(2) If pigeons are roosting in any 
of their trees or woods, or in 
any woods in sight of their farm. 


The only trouble that need be 
taken is to send a postcard or a 
‘phone message to their local secretary. 

The secretary on his side should 
make it his business to know of any 
reputable sportsmen who are keen on 
pigeon-shooting, and who can _ be 
relied upon to confine their attention 
to pigeons, unless given permission to 
shoot rabbits, etc., as well. 

The local secretary should then, 
at the expense and trouble of another 
postcard, pass on the information 
from the farmer to the local and 
reliable sportsmen. 

In addition, anyone who is keen 
on the sport would know that, if he is 
in a strange district, with time to 
spare, he has only to go to the local 
N.F.U. secretary to find out where he 
can go to get some sport, and at the 
same time assist agriculture. 

I expect this idea is full of snags, 
and open to abuses, but I feel it is 
perhaps worth consideration. 

I have found that most farmers 
don’t bother to notice where pigeons 
roost, and in my own case I have 
cycled miles, with binoculars, and 
have had to find out for myself.— 
R. N., Brooks's, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. 


A PLUCKY SHEEP 


S1r,—I was walking along the towing 
path of the Grand Junction Canal 
here recently, when I came upon a 
flock of sheep. On the opposite side 
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JOHN PEEL’S FIRESIDE 
See letter: A John Peel Relic a Green Rigg Farm 


to those which migrate to this country 
from both the warmer Continental 
coasts and the Scandinavian districts. 
First I will refer to the scarcity 
of such species which arrived from the 
opposite coast of France, where the 
changed conditions may have taken 
place which have caused the localities 
to be unsuitable to the productiveness 
of the species. There are three kinds 
in particular. These are the outstand- 
ing migrants, viz., the Bath White 
(Pontia daplidice), the Queen of Spain 
Fritillary (Argynnis lathonia), and the 
Camberwell Beauty (Nymphalis anti- 
opa). 

The year 1872 was noted for the 
great invasion of migratory insects 
recorded in various places in the 
British Isles, especially the south- 
eastern counties. This rare butterfly 
daplidice, first recorded as British 
over two centuries ago, is still a 
common species abroad, is always 
looked upon as a rare migrant to 
Britain and is now very scarce. 
Occasionally it occurs in May or June 
and may produce a brood from July 
to September. The progeny of these 
will succumb in late Autumn being 
unable to resist the cold damp, and 
the species becomes exterminated in 
this country until the arrival of fresh 
immigrants from the Continent. Fre- 
vious to this century a few specim: ns 
were recorded from the eastern co™n- 
ties, but by far the greater number 
were seen and captured in 1872, wh2n 
as many as twenty were taken in Ke it, 
but a great decrease in their numb -rs 
has occurred, and since the ez 
90s hardly any have been noted. 

The same remarks apply to —2¢ 
equally rare lathonia, which occur 2d 
in many districts in the south-east 
counties, especially in Kent, where 10 
fewer than fifty were taken in 18 2. 
In 1880 eighteen were noted, in 1.32 
twenty-five, in 1883 eleven; in 1¢34 
only three were recorded, while dur 2g 
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MA. ‘ET HARBOROUGH’S ANCIENT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
See letter: An Amient School 


the ] 50 years only fourteen were 
secn ie great scarcity since 1900 
may fly be due to the changed 
condi.is of the French coastal 
locali:. «». 

{cgarding the scarcity of the 
Camberwell Beauty it is unaccount- 
able. since 1880 it has seldom been 
met with. 1872 was called the 


“Antiopa year’ from the abundance 





A WOOL-WINDER OR WRAP REEL 


MADE AT ‘ALLOA ABOUT 
Sze letter: A Wool-winder 


of these handsome butterflies occur- 
ring throughout Britain from Kent to 
the Moray Firth. It is surprising that 
this species has become so scarce in 
this country, as it remains the same 
as regards its distribution abroad from 
where its migratory flights take place, 
and its powerful flight across the 
North Sea, about 300 miles, could 
easily be accomplished from Norway 
in a few hours, Therefore we are at a 
los. to account for its non-appearance 
during a period of more than half a 
¢ iry.—F, 
y. 


A WOOL-WINDER 


,—In_ her intetesting article, 
/- Old Craft of Tweed-Making, in 
€ cntry Lire reently, Mrs. 
‘trey Gordon describes the pro- 
¢: es of preparing wool for weaving by 
c ding, spinning, winding and dyeing. 
Among the collection of objects 
' wn at Sulgrave Manor to illustrate 
Si op farming, wool working and the 
w | trade, from which the fortunes 
ot the Washingtons were originally 


W. FrRouAwK, Sution, 


derived, is a beautifully made wool- 
winder designed for domestic use. It 
is 22 inches in diameter, constructed 
of mahogany, and arranged for attach- 
ment to the edge of a table. It is 
stamped with the maker’s initials, 
L. M., and ALLOA, the town in Clack- 
mannan where it was made some 
160 years ago. 


This appliance for winding wool- 
len yarn into hanks of 
measured length is simi- 
lar in principle to Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s 
original wrap reel. The 
origin of this particular 
type of domestic wool- 
winder or wrap reel is 
probably the Galashiels 
and Hawick districts. 
The reduction gear winds 
on 200 yaids for a single 
revolution of the check 
wheel. A pin protrud- 
ing from the side of 
this wheel coming into 
contact with a fixed 
metal arm registers the 
end of each revolution. 
One arm of the reel is 
hinged to permit easy 
removal of the reeled 
yarn. 

This beautiful little 
instrument is recorded 
as having belonged to 
Helen, daughter and 
coheiress of James 
Buchanan of Drumpel- 
lier, and Margaret his 
wife eldest daughter of 
the Hon. John Hamil- 
to1, second son of the 
6th Earl of Hadding- 
ton. Helen married in 
1785 Sir George Home, 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 7th Baronet, 
of Blackadder; and it was given by 
their grandson, Sir George Home- 
Speirs, to his daughter Anna Beatrice, 
who married Colonel A. H. Middleton 
of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. 

It was eventually acquired -for 
Sulgrave Manor, where it is shown for 
comparison with the more primitive 
implements used for a similar purpose 
by the Washingtons during the period 
of their residence there from between 
three to four hundred years ago.— 
H. CirrForp SmitH, Highclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


A FLOWER-POT FULL 


S1r,—We got such a surprise when we 
lifted this large inverted flower-pot, 
one day last Spring. There was the 
beautifully made nest of a tit, filling 
the entire circle, with a huddle of 
naked bodies in one corner. 

By keeping careful watch against 
cats, we were able to get this photo- 
graph of the lively youngsters on 
June 1. At five o’clock the same day 


1780 


1944 


the nest was empty, so we were only 
just in time. 

The parent birds used the hole 
at the top (or bottom) as their en- 
trance, and the babies had plenty of 
space inside to try their wings before 
following the parents out of the hole. 
—HELEN Stewart, Dungoyne, Warren 
Drive, Kingswood, Surrey. 


AN ANCIENT SCHOOL 


Str,—One of the most interesting 
buildings in the Leicestershire town 
of Market Harborough is the ancient 
grammar school which stands in the 
centre of the town. 

It was founded in 1613 by Robert 
Smyth, a Harborough man who made 
a fortune in London but did not forget 
his home. 

The space below the schoolroom 
was once used as a butter market, but 
although the schoolboys and the 
market women have long since ceased 
to use this interesting building it still 
stands in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

It. has half-timbered walls and 
gables and ornamental boards all 
being supported on round wooden 
arches with pillars resting on stone 
piers.—E. J. Ei:rnicx, Rocks Farm, 
Staplecross, Sussex. 


WARNING TO THIEVES 


S1r,—I have recently received from a 
relative “stationed somewhere in 
Arabia” this photograph, which at 
first it is rather difficult to decipher. 
He writes: “It is the hand of a goat 
thief, hung up on a branch by a road 
which runs bya British-occupied camp, 
as a warning to other thieves. I have 
not seen the ceremony but might 
when I go back there. It is done by a 
big black slave type of executioner 
with a dinner knife (said to have been 
scrounged from a sunken ship of long 
ago, though I don’t think that is true). 
The offender’s relations are allowed to 
have a bowl of boiling fish oil ready 
into which he thrusts the stump. In 
most cases however they are too lazy 
to hav? it boiling. The result is that 
the wound is not sealed and the thief 
bleeds to death. At all the wells and 
cross-tracks in this particular place 
you always find a hand.’’—EL1zABETH 
STEWA4'%D, Crouch End, N.8. 


TRAVELLING WITH A 
PACK OF HOUNDS 
100 YEARS AGO 


Str,—Part of the original diary of the 
huntsman (or kennelman) to a Doctor 
Haines of Eversley, Hampshire, in 
which is described his journey with 
a pack of hounds from Eversley, 


THE TITS’ HOME: FRONT 
ELEVATION AND INTERIOR 


See ltler: A Flower-pit Full 
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Hampshire, to Fort William in Scot- 
land and back a hundred years ago 
has been shown me by the writer’s 
grand-daughter, who also possesses 
his horn and whip. The writing, which 
has now faded to a pale brown, is in 
a good, legible hand, and although the 
writer had a flair for capital letters 
and there is little punctuation, the 
story is interesting and quite readable. 
It will be noticed that Birmingham is 
spelt ‘‘Birnigam’’—just as he pro- 
bably pronounced it no doubt, and 
as it is pronounced by a very large 
number of people to-day. 

Some of your hunting readers 
may have heard their fathers or grand- 
fathers talk of this adventure. 





THE WARNING HAND 


Sve letier: Warning to Tr:ev’s 


I have copied the diary word for 


word, just as it was written. It runs 
as follows: 
Travil to Scotland. Agust 6 


1844 started From West Cort to 
Scotland About 6 O Clock. got up 
to Winsor just As the Horse Barrks 
Clock struck 12. 7th to London At 
11 o Clock. At Uston Station from 
thee Station At 1 o clock By the 
Rail Way to Birnigam Arived at 
Birnigam At7 oclock took the Mail 
Train from Birnigam to I iverpool. 
Lodged At Hotel Inn that night 


Whent down to Clarence Docks to 
thee Stean Boat with The Dogs and 















THE LIBRARY STAFF 

(Back Row)—Richard Hunt (Law); Jim Hawkes (Architecture); Peter Moir 
(Technical); Ronny Ashford (Technical); Pet Verity (Technical); Dorrienn Belson 
(Technical); Bob Currer ae: Tommy Spiers (Technical); Brian Bell 
(Technical); Jack Tayler (Tecnnical); Andrew Biggar (Agricultural). 

(Front Row)—Arthur Fleet; John Buxton ( uty Librarian—Technical); E. M. 
Viney ; Duncan Ranking (Fiction); Tony Rothiec (Assistant Education Officer); 
Pat Heenan (Assistant Education Officer). 



























See letter : 


the same day. Travil from Scotland. 


the Lugage came Back And Had A 
—GEOo. E. ALLEN, Hungerford, 


My Dinner Went Back to the Boat 


again the Boat Left The Docks’ Berkshire. 

About 6 o clock That afternoon. It 

was A very Rough Night there was WOODWORK OF THE 

A great Many sea sick But Myself 

was not 9th Arived at Greenock RESTORATION 

In Scotland about 60 clock In thee S1r,—Your article on the chapel at 


Afternoon Stayed At Greenock Red House, Moor Monkton, 7 miles 





A WASTEFUL 


STACKSIDE 


on the Farm 





See letter: Waste 






N.W. of York, illustrates what is 
probably the most southerly example 
of a school of 17th-century wood 
carvers, whose chief patron was John 
Cosen, Bishop of Durham from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1674. From 
1626 to 1644 he was rector of Brance- 
peth, 5 miles S.W. of Durham, where 
there is much interesting contempor- 
ary woodwork. As bishop he placed 
some magnificent woodwork in the 
cathedral, where, since Wyatt’s dis- 
mantling of the choir screen, the 
magnificent font cover is the chief 
relic, in the castle chapel (then the 
bishop’s palace) and in the chapel of 
the palace at Bishop Auckland. 


that night At The Tontine Inn. 
10th Started from Greenock At 
10 o clock In A Steam Boat to 
Lockgalehead had a Cart And took 
our Lugage About 8 miles My 
Master and Myself walked then We 
too A ferry over the Wauter About 
3 miles to Inverea then we took 
Another Cart to Dalmlly Stayed 
there that night 11th Started with 
A cart Sunday with our Dogs And 
Lugage 26 Miles to Oban Stayed 
there that Night In thee morning 
12th took A Steam Boat At 10 o 
clock to Fortwilliam 30 Miles then 
to Corpach 3 miles. We Left the 
Steam Boat and took A small one 






















1 mile and then we had 4 miles to Similar woodwork occurs at 
Walk to the Cottage. Sedgefield (between Durham and 

Travil from Scotland. Oct 10 Stockton) and MHaughton-le-Skerne 
Started from Blaick Cottage in near Darlington. One of the outstand- 
Scotland to England. I took the ing characteristics of this woodwork 





is its conservative nature. Some of 
the tracery on the font cover in 
Durham Cathedral is definitely Gothic 
in spirit, and the bench-ends at 
Haughton and at Red House and 
elsewhere are strongly reminiscent of 
medieval poppy-heads.—J. SALMON, 
3, Clifton Road, Winchester, Hampshire. 


A WORCESTERSHIRE 
CARVING 


dogs and Lugage in A Cart to Coma- 
sangoor ferry Across the Wauter 
a Bout 3 miles to Ft. William 
cottage There that night. 11 in 
the morning Took Steam Boat at 
5 o Clock to the Crenian Canal then 
took the Crack Boat 9 miles to 
Another Steam Boat To Glasgow 
got there At 8 o clock that night 
Stayed At the Angle Inn that night. 
In the morning 11 o clock Took thee 
steam to go to Liverpool Arived on 














Sunday 13 At Liverpool At 3 o clock 
then took a Cart And Lugage to 
An Inne near the Railway station 
tok the Train at \% past 8 to go to 
London. Arived At 6 o clock in 


the morning 14th At London then 
took a Cab and Lugage to Padding- 
ton Station took Train at 8 o clock 
to go Reading. Arived at Reading 
At 10 o clock then I And thee Dogs 
Walked home and Left the Lugage 
After it 


and Charles Barr went 





S1r,—High up in the north wall 
Leigh Church, in Worcestershire, is 


a remarkably fine carved figure of 
Christ. It is by far the better of 


the only two of an early date remain- 
ing in the county, all others having 
been destroyed by the Puritans. This 
figure dates from the eleventh century, 
the whole work being typically early 
Norman. The shape of the pilasters is 
identical with those in the Slype of 
Worcester Cathedral, and the arch 
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“BOOK ’’ STAFF (DEALING WITH PARCELS) 


(Back Row)—Donald Jackson (Lancashire Fusiliers); Douglas Fisher (C 
Tony Southall (Caribineers) ; 
Buckiaghamshire Lt. Inf.); Tony Chambers (Lothian and Border Horse); 
Reith (51st. Div. Signals); Joe Carry (51st. Div. Signals). 

(Front Row)—Roger Stewart (5ist. Div. R.A.S.C.); Plu 
Fusiliers); E. M. Viney (Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 


Highlan jers) ; 





Anthony Bourne (Oxfordsh 


uglas 


Harrington (La: 


ashire 
t. Inf.); Ewart G 


neson 


(Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders); Sandy \Jenkins (Argyll and Sutherle 4), 


Oflag VIIB 


above is of plainer, and earlier, design 
than the so-called ‘‘dog-tooth”’ pat- 
tern so often found on Norman arches. 

The figure is about 4 ft. high. In 
the left hand is a staff surmounted by 
a square cross and the right hand also 
holds something but it is impossible 
now to say what it is, though it looks 
like a flower of some sort. The finest 
part of the work, however, is the 
face, which is the work of a master. 
Even now, after over 800 years of 
exposure to the elements, one cannot 
but be struck by the beauty and 
nobility of the countenance.—RALPH 
A. SMITH, Worcester. 


AT OFLAG VIIB 
S1x,—The two photographs enclosed 
are of the Library and ‘‘ Book”’ 
Staffs of Oflag VII B, of which my son 
is in charge. If you have not already 
received them from somebody else, 
you might like to publish them in 
CounTRY LIFE, as so many people are 
interested. I have written out the 
names as correctly as I can.—Cuas. V. 
Viney, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


WASTE ON THE FARM 


S1r,—Everyone in the countryside is 
doubtless aware that with the greatly 
increased area under cereal crops 
farmers have often found it difficult 





to make satisfactory use of the -traw,. 
Oat straw in the natural sta‘> is a 
valuable fodder; barley and vheat 
straw may be converted int pulp 
fodder; any straw may be t 5dden 
into manure for return to the ‘elds: 
and straw may also be ploughec under 
and its decomposition expedi.2d by 
the use of sulphate of ammonia, 
Composting is a further outlet 
With all these possibilities there 
is nevertheless very considerable 


waste, and on some large farms one 
may see this around almost any stack 
and in many fields. Straw is baled— 
and left too long exposed to the 
weather. Loose straw, cavings and 
chaff lie about in heaps, and the waste 
is considerable. An even worse result 
is that a large area so covered remains 
unused when the next crop is sown. 
The enclosed photograph speaks for 
itself: it was taken from a roadside 
gateway. 

Admittedly labour has much to 
do with this state of affairs, but not 
everything, for almost any farmer 


would admit that it has always been 
more or less prevalent. Is it not time, 
with all our advanced knowledge, for 
something to be done about it? If we 
save paper, let us also save straw and 
use it well.—H. C. Lone, 63, Manor 
Road North, Esher, Surrey. 


A BEAUTIFUL 11th-CENTURY CARVING AT LEIGH 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: 





A Worcestershire. Carving 
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THE» @) CAR COMBANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, BERKS. 











Not only has the “Wandalite’”? the beauty of 
simple design and exquisite proportions, it has 
character too, a distinction which will grace 
any room. Universally adjustable at a touch 


—available after the war. 


TOTTTTAW 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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When Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that 
many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is excep- 
tionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that 
it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war fac- 
tories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that many 
have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only 
The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 
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If British Agricul- 
ture is to survive the 
critical post-war period, it 
must be progressive, and 't 
must be efficiently mechanised. 


The tractor with the 
smallest number of work- 
ing and wearing parts costs 
least in Repairs, Upkeep and 


Standing - time. Unless you 


achieve that minimum your 


working costs are too high. 





MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD... GAINSBOROUGH. 








MILK TARGET 
1,000,000 Gallons per day 
Average Yield for AYRSHIRES in 1943-44 as per 


ENGLISH MILK MARKETING BOARD REPORT 
7,031 Ibs. 


If all the Dairy Cows in England were 
AYRSHIRES 

the TARGET would be reached without 

increasing the Dairy Cow Population 


THEREFORE BUY AYRSHIRES ! 
The greater the number of AYRSHIRES 
the nearer the TARGET 


information from HUGH BONE, Secretary. 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR, Sco-land. 
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FARMING NOTES 





PRICES AND AN 
INCREASE IN CATTLE 


ATTLE PRICES at the 

levels which have been ruling 

since the Autumn do not give 

farmers the confidence they 

they would like to feel in the 
expansion of the livestock side of 
farming. I am thinking, as_ the 
ordinary farmer must, of commercial 
cattle prices and not of the astronomi- 
cal figures that are still being reached 
at some of the pedigree sales. They 
have no significance for the farmer 
who has his livelihood to make. 
Indeed such extreme prices do harm 
by making the townsman think that 
farming is highly prosperous and that 
farmers have money to fling about. 
It is the market prices of ordinary 
store cattle that have been disconcert- 
ing to the man who is looking forward 
to increasing his cattle. 


Lack of Keep 


HE immediate reason for these 

lower prices is no doubt the 
lack of keep in many districts. The 
1944 hay crop was light, and there is 
barely enough decent hay to go round 
for the dairy cows, leaving little to 
spare for young stock. It is this short- 
age of keep which has made many 
farmers sell more of their store cattle 
in the last few months and made 
others reluctant to buy. Probably 
there will be a revival of interest in the 
Spring when the grass begins to grow. 
It may be said that the prices of dairy 
heifers two years ago were too high. 
Certainly any animal showing milking 
qualities commanded its full value. 
General farmers with a milking herd 
among their other activities were 
ready to pay good prices for good 
animals. To-day they have not so 
much cash to spare and the numbers 
of dairy heifers reared have steadily 
increased. 


Reasonable Prices 


ERSONALLY, I think it is all to 
the good that a more reasonable 
level of prices for down-calving heifers 
is established now. Many of the 
smaller herds in the country depend 
on being able to buy regular replace- 
ments, and, if market prices for 
heifers are out of proportion to the 
income from milk sales, these farmers 
must think twice or three times before 
they buy replacements. I consider too 
that the level of store-cattle prices 
now does allow the feeder the prospect 
of making a profit, or at least breaking 
even, with beef stores that he is 
feeding through the Winter. So I 
cannot subscribe to the view, often 
expressed, that the cattle prices now 
ruling are a deterrent to the expansion 
of livestock which we all want to see. 


Oat Straw for Cattle 


N several farms this Winter I 
have noticed that yearling 
cattle are doing well on oat straw with 
some hay only as an occasional tit- 
bit. Much depends of course on the 
condition of the oat straw and also I 
think on the type of threshing machine 
that is used. I have found that oat 
straw that has been through a peg 
drum thresher is more palatable and 
cleared up much more readily by 
yearlings than oat straw coming from 
the standard machine. The peg drum 
breaks up the straw, and it may be 
this physical condition that makes it 
more acceptable. On other counts the 
peg drum thresher has advantages 
over the standard type. Four men can 
easily look after the threshing. It 
can be done by three, but when the 
grain is coming off the machine fairly 
fast it is better I think to have two 
men on the sacks weighing them off. 
A good feeder who will keep up a 
regular flow of sheaves into the 
machine is essential and a second man 
on the rick moving the sheaves across 


to the man who is feeding makes up the 
team. This is a considerable saving 
of labour compared with the standard 
threshing machine. 


Saving Labour 


HE straw is blown up into heap 
and needs no immediate hand. 
ling. I say immediate handlixig bp. 
cause it must be dealt with so: iehoy 
later. We have been baling « ir oat 
straw threshed in this way as « separ. 
ate job. Dividing the job in o two 
like this has meant that we ha 2 been 
able to manage with our own s -ength 
without borrowing men from : :tside. 
A good plan, I have found, is * ) make 
a straw yard for cattle up aga’ st the 
wheat ricks. At threshing, wheat 
straw can be blown straight i to the 
straw yard without any han ng. | 
am not sure how much these pe © drum 
threshers cost. The one we use js 
hired from the War Agric :\tural 
Committee. 


Building Straw Yards 


TRAW yards made up wit. bales 
of straw to form the walls 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. high are becoming quite a 
common sight in my part of the coun- 
try. The cattle do well in them, better 
of course in a dry Winter than in the 
kind of weather we had _ through 
November and December. But they 
can always get shelter at one side or 
other of the pen and generally seem 
able to get a dry bed up against one 
of the walls. It is not just enough to set 
one of the bales on top of another and 
hope for the best. They need to be 
reinforced. Cattle are liable to get 
bored or playful and to buffet the 
straw bales. If they give way down 
goes the wall and away go the cattle. 
I have found it best to have posts and 
wire outside the wall of bales. Strong 
posts and three strands of wire will 
keep the bales from bulging outwards. 
I prefer this to wire, either strands or 
netting, inside the baled yard, because 
cattle are so liable to get their horns 
entangled or to put their feet through 
the wire and get tied up that way. It 
is a good plan to apply a creosote to 
the inside surface of the bales. This 
stops the cattle pulling at the straw. 
This creosoting can be easily done 
with a spraying machine of the type 
ordinarily used for applying white- 
wash. Creosote used in this way is 
quite harmless; in fact it is salutary 
because, as I have found, it helps to 
check ringworm, which is always liable 
to appear among young cattle housed 
in the Winter. 


Too Perfect Leys 


E have talked and thought so 
much about leys and the par- 
ticular grasses and clovers that should 
be used in the seed mixtures that some 
of us have rather forgotten the supple- 
mentary plants that make up the 
sward in a really good old pasture. 
Some of these new leys are too 
“‘perfect.’”’ In other words there 1s 
not enough variety. I was interested 
to hear Sir George Stapledon speaking 
up for the dandelion. Robert Flliot, 
the pioneer of ley farming fifty years 
ago, was a great advocate of ch cory 
and burnet in the seed mixtures he 
used. I do not know whether Sir 
George Stapledon will now go so far 
as to include the dandelion ir the 
seed mixtures he recommends. ! 
fancy not, because all too often dznde- 
lion survives through two or ‘ree 
grain crops and appears readily er ugh 
in young leys when the field is s: ded 
to grass again. But this matt ~ of 
variety is something that is v orth 
bearing in mind when appraisin © the 
value of young leys. We do not \ ant 
to see only the species that we 1avé 

sown in the seed mixture. 

CINCINNATUS 
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~ SPECULATORS IN 


DAMAGED 


N) [RECT confirmation of the 
op. tion expressed in these col- 
uw os, that there is not much 
s; culative dealing in war- 
|. ,aged property, is afforded 
mall number of applications 
by the War Damage Com- 
in cases where war damage 
payments are taken over by 
a pur -aser. The consent of the 
Com! on must be obtained when- 
ever uyer acquires an assignment 
of tl ght to receive the ‘‘value”’ 
payn But no notice need be given 
to t ymmission if the transaction 
that the vendor retains the 
the ‘value’? payment. That 


( 
by th 
receiv' 
missit 
“valu 


is S 


right 

thes ulator does not find dealings in 
war- .1aged property very attrac- 
tive it surprising, for the prospect 
of a ck return on his expenditure 
is un’ ly, and unless a large ultimate 
prof probable, a speculator would 
not itly incur the trouble and 
expt of trying to get the requisite 
sant s from the multifarious con- 
trol f building and materials. 


say that speculators have 
bur! their fingers in the last four 
or five years is understating what has 
happeued to some of them. Ventures 
in che acquisition of interests in 
London and other urban property for 


rede, clopment were in many instances 
sterilised when war broke out. The 
result proved very disastrous; the 
pecuniary loss apart from the loss of 
time and money in litigation, left 
some of the venturers with little else 
than the consolatory thought that but 
for the war all would have been well, 


and that nobody could accuse them 
of having made a “‘rash and hazard- 
ous”’ speculation. 


THE SPECULATOR’S LEAN 
YEARS 

[' is so easy to raise a hue and cry 
against buyers of property by 
stigmatising them as “‘ profiteers’’ and 
“‘speculators.”’ During the last twelve 
months, if we have had one we have 
had a hundred letters alleging hard- 
ship through the machinations of the 
property speculator. A good many of 
those complaints carry their own 
refutation on the face of them. All 
that has happened has been that the 
complainant has been outbid at a 
perfectly fair and honest auction. 
Sometimes the complaint goes a bit 
further, to wit, that, after buying the 
property, the purchaser has refused 
to sell it. So he is a ‘‘speculator’’ out 
for profit, and, that being assumed, 
it is an easy step for the aggrieved and 
disappointed bidder to urge that 
legislative means should be found to 
prevent such happenings. How these 
means should be embodied in an Act 
of Parliament they never even suggest. 
Actually the highest bidder is often 
by no means financially stronger than 
the disappointed attendant at an 
auction. Scores of cases can be 
recalled where, setting out to the sale 
with fullest intention to acquire pro- 
porty, an unaccustomed would-be 
buyer has been seized with a sort of 
inability to make a bid. Sometimes 
this has been because he was too 
in crested in merely watching one or 
' other competitors, oftener be- 

e he thought the price had soared 
high, and that he would get a 

ice to buy it privately. Whatever 
reason of his disappointment it 
oves him to put up with it without 
rling accusations of ‘‘ profiteering.’® 


THE MARKET ITS OWN 
SAFEGUARD 
‘HE dice are heavily loaded 1o- 
\ day against the mere speculator 
real property. In some branches of 
ance speculation has been practic- 
y wiped out by the rules of the 
‘changes. In regard to speculation 


PROPERTY 


in real estate the same end has been 
reached by the normal play of the 
market, apart from any effect of Acts 
and Orders. In pre-war days large 
profits could often be made without 
incurring any risk. Large landed 
estates were put into the market by 
owners who preferred to leave to 
someone else the task of bargaining 
with tenants and others. Some such 
deals were carried through with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the conditions 
of sale incorporated in the auction 
particulars not infrequently specified 
that the conveyance of various lots 
would be direct from the original 
owner, the intermediary, who pur- 
ported to sell the property, not figur- 
ing eventually at all in the formal 
deeds. Nowadays the intermediary 
is no longer necessary. The original 
owner can get the full price of what 
he has to offer, from either one buyer 
who contemplates residence or invest- 
ment, or from many buyers. The 
speculator enjoys no marginal differ- 
ence out of which to remunerate 
himself while everything is saleable 
at top prices. In addition there is 
the virtual impossibility of obtaining 
temporary financial co-operation to 
meet the contingencies of a deal. 
In short, speculation in real estate is 
hampered in so many ways that the 
speculator may soon be saying, with 
Othello, that’s ‘‘our occupations gone.” 
It is but fair to add that before the 
war speculative buying and reselling 
of landed property had its uses, both 
to owners and would-be buyers of 
particular lots, and that it stimulated 
interest in property in a dull period. 


THE EARL ¥ITZWILLIAM’S 
FARMS 
F the 20 lots of the Earl Fitz- 
william’s Petersfield and Liss 
portions—in all 317 acres—of the 
Basing Park estate, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley in conjunction with 
Messrs. Hewett and Lee, sold 15 at 
the auction for a total of £26,410. 
Naturally the reports of the result 
fastened on to one lot of nearly 7 acres, 
as it realised just over £780 an acre. 
To suppose that this represented the 
market value of land at Steep, would 
be to overlook the fact that the grow- 
ing timber on every lot was included 
in the purchase price under the 
hammer. The 7 acres, called Warren 
Copse, Steep, carry a great quantity 
of matured oak trees, now of great 
value, and deep beds of sand are 
believed to exist there. Looking ahead 
the agents suggested that after the 
felling of the timber the land would 
form a fine site for one or two resi- 
dences. 


“BY AUCTION ONLY’”’ 


. negotiations beforehand 
had been ruled out, the particu- 
lars stating that the sale would be 
“by auction only.’’ Consequently 
there was no diminution of interest. 
Something beyond agricultural value 
is comprised in the figures for the 
farms, the land having long main- 
road frontages and a high probability 
of eventual development, building 
having, indeed, made progress before 
1939. Buckmoor Farm, 53 acres, with 
house and buildings, and 900 feet of 
frontage to the Winchester road, 
realised £5,000; and another lot was 
Borough Farm-buildings and 17 acres, 
near Petersfield station, for £3,400. 
Not so many farms as usual have 
been under the hammer in the last 
week, but prices have been well main- 
tained, and the chief sales have again 
been in Lincolnshire. One notable 
transaction was the sale of The Grange 
Farm, 356 acres, with house and 
buildings and three or four cottages, 
at Thornton-le-Fen, for £14,000. by 
order of executors. ARBITER. 
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Clue 


The cluc to the re markable wear- 
ing qualities of Moccasin Shoes 
is hidden. It is their finish and 
sound workmanship that ensure 
that Moccasin Shoes keep their 
shape, stand up to hardest wear. 
It’s difficult to tell one good-looking 
pair of shoes from another; only 
wear will reveal that Moccasin 
Shoes are better made, 
Moccasin—like most worth while 
things nowadays-——may not always 
be readily available. But they’re 
well worth waiting for the next time 
you invest coupons in shoes. For 
town or country wear. 


ie 
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“Q” ON HIMSELF 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HEN “Q” died he was 
writing hisautobiography. 
This was not a work which 
he took up precipitately. 
Indeed, in 1930, writing to a friend, 
he declared : ‘‘ There ain’t going to be 
no reminiscences, never—never’’; and 
it took him six years 
to make the next 


notably an Arnoldian consciousness of 
moral responsibility (too precocioys 
perhaps) with a certain puritan scorn 
of defilement in conduct or specch,” 
This scorn of defilement, nev.» jp. 
tolerant, and directed to his own 
practice rather than to that of < lers, 


SFAAAAAMAAAAA is the note that 


sounds throu; _ al] 


step. This was a MEMORIES Q’s critical wo ic, 
promise to ‘‘per- AND OPINIONS Following here 
pend’ a bit’; and By “@Q” the story o' the 


when he had “per- 
pended ”’ for another 
two years he decided 
to go ahead with the 
task. After that, 
something like six 
years passed before 
his death; and in 
that time he pro- 
duced the small 
book Memories and 
Opinions now pub- 
lished by the Cam- 
bridge University 
Press (6s.). There are just a hundred 
pages of it, dealing with some of his an- 
cestors and carrying his own story up 
to the point where “I there set out a 
quire of virgin folio paper, and sat 
down to write the first chapter of my 
first novel.”’ 


HIS TASK BEGUN 

The sentence has a feeling of 
fitness and completion. Since death 
had to interrupt the work, that was 
a good place to doit. The unconscious 
and then purposeful preparation of 
boyhood and youth was ended: the 
task was embraced. It is almost to 
be regretted that to this conclusion 
the Editor has added a few pages 
found among Q’s papers but not 
finally passed by him. They carry 
the story forward to the moment 
when this first novel, Dead Man’s 
Rock, was published. 

I have no means of knowing how 
Q, as a novelist, stands with the 
present generation of readers, but it 
is my impression that his popularity 
has declined. If that is so, it is a pity, 
for his novels were of excellent quality 
considered as tales, and far above the 
average considered as writing. But 
even if the old man, spending his 
declining years in his beloved Cornish 
town of Fowey, had ceased to affect 
many by his novels, his influence must, 
even to this day, strongly remain in 
the minds and the literary conduct of 
those who sat under him as a lecturer 
at Cambridge. The lectures there 
delivered, happily preserved and pub- 
lished, reveal a mind of singular 
felicity and a heart as well removed asa 
human heart may be from corrup- 
tion. One is impressed by his sense of 
the importance of standards, vital 
points of reference, both in writing 
and in living; and the essential thing 
about the book now under review is 
that it covers the time when those 
standards were displayed to the boy 
in the lives of those about his early 
years, were at first breathed like his 
native air, then apprehended, then 
consciously adopted as his own 
measurement of living. 

Speaking of his schooldays at 
Clifton, he says: “‘We were caught 
up in a cult of Roman stoicism and 
service suffused with Christianity; 
and some of us suffered. But this, too, 
resulted in some fine by-products— 


THE PATH 


YEARS OF 
By Arthur 


BAA AAMAAMA2MM221— 


(Cambridge University 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
THE WATER : imbibing a vi »; of 
By A. R. B. 5 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
AMAAAAAMAAA 


boy’s early ars, 
one sees th he 
did not have t- wait 
for Clifton fore 


Press, 6s.) 
BY 


life which corr ined 
scientific inte -ity 
with the gra - of 
the arts. Tis 
grandfather, a ‘ioc- 
tor practisirs in 
Polperro, was the 
author and ill». tra- 
tor of a classic ‘ork 
on the fishes of the British Isles, and 
something of a ‘“‘character’’ to boot, 
as he “strode his domain as its un- 
challengeable great man, in top hat, 
high white stock, long black coat, and, 
until past middle age, black breeches 
and silver-buckled shoes—a costume 
which forfeited no dignity as he would 
sit, after his wont, on an inverted 
fish-basket by the quay, with brush 
and paint-box ready and the eye of 
an osprey on the nets, should per- 
chance they discharge something rare, 
however minute.” 

This man’s son, Q’s father, prac- 
tised medicine in Bodmin, where the 
boy was born, his mother being an 
attractive (and for a time a wealthy) 
Devon woman. But the money 
was contingent on her father’s con- 
tinued prosperity, and that declined, 
so that at the end Q, himself now 
married, throwing a happy rash de- 
fiance in fortune’s face, is the bread- 
winner for quite a small community. 


BOYHOOD AND BOOKS 

The early days in Bodmin and 
in the Devon grandfather’s lovely 
country house are beautifully re- 
called and recorded. Books entered 
soon into the boy’s life, for the father 
was a bookish man and the vehicle in 
which he drove upon his medical 
rounds had the seat “‘incommoded 
with books. In these he would read, 
either walking behind, if the hill were 
steep, having handed the reins to me, 
or on an easier ascent letting the reins 
lie loose while he read aloud beside 
me. As his favourites would be Sir 
Thomas Browne, Shelley, Lamb and 
Carlyle—a mixed bag !—it may be 
guessed that I understood little: Dut 
what I did take away was a boyish 
conviction that to be a man of leticrs 
was one of the finest things in he 
world.” 

Spilled out of the vehicle «ne 
day by an accident, the boy fownd 
himself reclining among the hedge °w 
brambles, reading a book that ad 
rolled out with him. It was © he 
Tempest: his first reading of She <e- 
speare. So casually does Fate ¢ ef 
a hand to those who are ready to 
take it! 

“‘A book,” Q writes here, “po: U- 
lates two courtesies, the reader’s ad 
the writer’s.”” It is a characteri «Cc 
reflection. He is courteous eno gh 
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(Nelson, 15s.) 
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here to give us the finest of his style, 
to be reticent where reticence is called 
for, and frank where a little emphasis 
is needed. In its final task, his hand 
lost none of its surety. 


TH. LUCKY FISHERMAN 


A:other childhood story, but 
cumscribed, is Mr. A. R. B. 






ore « 

Halda ’s The Path by the Water, 
which .s charmingly illustrated with 
wood .agravings by Helen Monro 
(Nelso., 15s.). The book takes us 
from » author’s earliest years in 
Scotla... up to his entering Win- 
cheste and it is circumscribed 
becau: 'ts chief object is to tell about 
trout- ing. 


N. many anglers can begin with 


Mr. H. ane’s alarming precocity and 
speak their ventures with the rod 
“duri. the summer preceding my 
fifth -hday’’! But, as a fisherman, 
Mr. dane was most fortunately 
place He lived among fishermen 
and h ‘ived among fish. His father’s 
garde. * was a fisherman, and even 
his ni ¢ was a fisherman, or fisher- 
wome and it was she who superin- 
tende. those earliest ventures with a 
worm or bait and a bamboo-cane 
for r 

» country south of Auchterar- 
der is Jl of burns threading the hills, 
and i ‘s is the country the author 
main celebrates. He was soon 
advanced beyond the worm and 
bamboo stage, ranging the hills with 
his brother and getting to know every 
burn and bank. So ardent a fishing 


family was this that they not only 
went to the trout but brought the 
trout to them. Mr. Haldane’s father 
had an embankment built on his 
estate to dam water into a loch, and 
there the trout were plentifully bred. 

When Autumn came, the house 
in the hills was closed and the family 
moved into its Edinburgh house for 
the Winter. The boy hated this 
Edinburgh sojourn. It ‘‘ seemed like 
the approach of a dark tunnel . : 
there seemed little hope left.’’ Look- 
ing back on it now, he makes what I 
take to be one of the monumental 
misstatements of contemporary writ- 
ing. ‘“‘It seems very clear that we 
entirely failed to make the best of 
what was after all a very normal and 
tolerably happy situation.”’ 

“Very normal”’ to havea splendid 
house in the hills for the Summer and 
a town house for the Winter, with one 
servant to dig your worms and an- 
other to cut your sandwiches, with 
Christmas visits to the great house of 
Cloan where Uncle Lord Haldane 
lived “in an atmosphere of cigar- 
smoke, red-covered dispatch boxes 
and high affairs’’? No, indeed: this 
is not “very normal”’: this is a privi- 
leged position enjoyed by few, and if 
the author has not realised it, the 
reader at least will hardly fail to be 
impressed by it on every page. 
ARTHUR BRYANT’S HISTORY 

Those who keep abreast of con- 
temporary historical writing can 
hardly have failed to read Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s The Years of Endurance : 
1793-1802, in which he celebrates the 
Eng!\sh achievement that ended with 
the lace of Amiens. From that point 
he t: es the story forward in his new 
book Years of Victory: 1802-1812 
(Coltins, 12s. 6d.). 

‘is theme now is the ending of 
the .terregnum during which the 
min ‘ry of Addington followed the 
poli of ‘‘appeasing’’ Napoleon, the 
flari --up afresh of the war, the retire- 
me. 9f Addington and the return of 





Pit: the years when England faced 
Nay on alone, the years of Trafalgar 
anc‘ Wellington’s drive into Spain. 
Lat after these mighty single- 


handed achievements, England found 
allies—but all that: the desperate 
and fatal thrust of the Emperor into 
Russia, Elba, Waterloo, St. Helena 
belongs to another part of the story 
which Mr. Bryant will tell in a later 
book. This completed trilogy, when 
we have it, will be among the most 
notable popular historical works of our 
time; and the word popular is here 
used in no derogatory sense, but to 
suggest that Mr. Bryant, like Macau- 
lay, writes with a vigour and a pic- 
turesque diction which, so far from 
detracting from the soundness of his 
work, adds to its scholarship an 
immense readability. 


THE PEOPLE’S PART 


The thing which, above all others, 
I like in Mr. Bryant’s work is his sense 
of the outlook of the common people 
upon the great events with which he 
deals. It happens that the period 
dealt with is singularly rich in 
travellers’ tales, diaries, memoirs, 
letters and broadsheet caricatures. It 
is in such things as these that con- 
temporary opinion, feeling, passion 
and prejudice are best to be discerned, 
and there seems no hole or corner of 
this great source of life and colour 
that Mr. Bryant has not explored. He 
is able to tell us, for example, that as 
Nelson’s fleet was moving to battle 
with Villeneuve’s ‘Codrington of the 
Orion was sitting down to a leg of 
turkey, and Cumby, the first lieuten- 
ant of the Bellerophon, was piping 
the ship’s company to dinner.” 

This is not to play lightly with 
great matters. It is to be aware that 
no matter is greater than the life of 
the common people. 


e 


EARLY WELSH HOUSES 


HE WELSH HOUSE: A Study 

in Folk Culture (The Brython 
Press, 10s. 6d.), by Iorwerth C. Peate, 
Keeper of the Department of Folk 
Culture and Industries in the National 
Museum of Wales, will become the 
text book for the study of traditional 
Welsh house-forms, comparable to 
those by Innocent and Addy for 
England. Wales never developed an 
architecture — English and _ Conti- 
nental forms were introduced for all 
buildings above the “folk’’ level. 
Therefore, primitive types of housing 
long continued in Wales, in a few 
instances to the present time. The 
derivation of the stone bee-hive pig- 
sties, for example, a few of which 
still stand, can be traced to the circular 
huts widely found on early Iron-Age 
sites, and paralleled not only in other 
Celtic lands but in the prehistory of 
western and Mediterranean Europe. 
The Welsh Laws, compiled in the 
tenth century and evidently recording 
earlier usage, specify a primitive form 
of cruck construction, and also indi- 
cate dwellings as consisting of up to 
nine ‘“‘houses’’—perhaps a survival, 
in their separation, of the Iron-Age 
hut circles. The hafods or Summer 
villages on the mountains preserved 
vestiges of this form of house till the 
early nineteenth century. But the 
oldest surviving inhabited houses are 
of the next evolutionary stage, the 
“long house,’ into which the com- 
ponents of the Laws house were com- 
bined in the early Middle Ages. While 
incorporating various Welsh peculiari- 
ties, these were generally akin to the 
lower grades of the hall-houses pre- 
vailing in England before Tudor times. 
The most advanced type of Welsh 
house, however, is the stone-built 
farm-house of Pembrokeshire, with its 
massive circular chimney, high ridge 
roof, and characteristic lean-tos on 
either side below its eaves. The 
recesses, or bays, so formed off the 
main rooms are related by Mr. Peate 
to those between the crucks of wood- 
built halls, of which he establishes that 
these Pembrokeshire houses are de- 
rivations translated into stonework. 
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Riding in War time 


People still ride, some 
as a change from riding 
in aircraft, tanks or 
jeeps; others, both men 
and women, in order 
to keep fit to do their 
bit. And we still sup- 
ply very good looking, 
very hard - wearing 
riding kit for the pur- 
pose—most of it ready 
for immediate wear, 
no matter the size or 


shape of the rider! 


For Officers in the 
Services we have a fair 
vange of fittings in 
veady-fov-wear Service 
Breeches. 


Complete Riding Kit 
can also be Hired. 


MOSS BROS 


& CO.LTO, 
Naval, Military, R.A.F. & General Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2. 


TEMpble Bar 4477 (2 lines) 


And at Bristol . Manchester 


Camberley 





Bournemouth . York, etc. 
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VERYWHERE it is the neckline that is the 
high point of fashion. Dresses have flat 
round necklines and shallow yokes, seamed 
or flapped elaborately, and fasten down the 

back; or the yokes run into the dress with mitred 
ends and pleats below, when there may be small 
rounded revers and they button down the centre 
front. On the softer type of dress, the round flat 
neckline circling the base of the throat vies with 
the one that is cut out into a square, wedge, or heart 
shape, all kept close to the throat; or the neckline 
is scooped well away and either banded or piped 
or tied with a drawstring, or filled in with a white 
dickey. The open-necked shirt type of collar is also 
shown but it generally has a second collar as well, 
white or pastel, or a fringed one with the fringe 
continuing down the front. 

White piqué collars and dickey fronts, white 
butterfly bows on breast pockets or on the waistline, 
white piping streaming down both sides of a frock 
or outlining a side fastening, white tabs like a 
Bluecoat boy’s—these are some of the crisp touches 
that have the effect of making the Spring clothes 
look very debonair. The frocks themselves are navy 
or cinnamon woollens, canvas weave rayons, neat 
black and white dice-checked worsteds, suitings 
in browns and banana, lightweight mushroom- 
coloured wool crépes, clerical grey worsteds, black. 
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The evening blouse in mist blue crepe with round yoke and long 
full sleeves. Digby Morton 


The ,halter decolletage on a black crepe dress with short 
cape sleeves and a plastic gold belt and bar buttons. 
Debenham and Freebody 


For Summer frocks, there are superfine cottons printed in 
traditional Paisley patterns with the soft mercerised finish of a 
man’s superlative shirting, Moygashels printed in Paisley or daisy 
dot patterns; spun rayon crépes with an all-over design of tiny 
chessmen, hat boxes, jewelled clips, or dots the size of a sixpence; 
herring-bone rayons with the handle of silk; checked Egyptian 
cotton ginghams; and stripes of every dimension in wool, cotton, 
rayon, spun rayon and mixtures—candy stripes, pin stripes, rope 
stripes, broad stripes, feather-stitching stripes and floral stripes. 

In the collection of “ Jersey-de-Luxe” the street dresses are 
outstanding. Plain navy blue jumper suits have knife-pleated 
fronts to the jumper, straight skirts and white collars. Woollen 
dresses with long sleeves have the front only tucked to a chevron 
in the centre or a shallow shoulder yoke and broad horizontal tucks 
below. The rest of the dress is plain. There are dresses that look 
like jumper suits by virtue of the tucked flaps set in below the 
waist either side in front that look like patch pockets. These are 
made in worsteds, mostly bird-eye designs or minute checks, or in 
pastel-coloured honeycomb jersey. Aquamarine and grey ‘is 4 
charming colour combination for a jersey, new this season. | liere 
is a black and white check coatfrock with a superb mat¢ ing 
topcoat lined with black satin which has two deep pockets with 
the top of the flaps resting on the waistline and a gored wai: line 
fitting it to the figure. 

A series of black crépe dresses with puffed Holbein sl. °ves 
inake a completely new silhouette. They have draped tops and 
fullness placed in front of the skirts. Prints include a plum, crit 50M. 
peacock blue and cream of the Paisley family design made into 
a jumper suit with fluted basque in front. A swallow-tail pi ted 
bustle effect is shown on a smart black wool-crépe dinner 1 »ck. 
Black is shown with cactus green, palest ice blue and mushi 0M. 
A warm tobacco brown is a newcomer among the dress and j. “ket J 
ensembles in woollen crépes. White piqué emphasises the da: ung 
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Tailored flannel ‘‘ Topper”’ House 
Coat in Pink and Blue with broad 
stripe down side seam of skirt. 
Also in other contrasting colours. 
Selected from the new Spring Col- 
lection to appear February |, 1945. 


YAEGER 


House Coats 


Go to your nearest JAEGER Agent, or write to 
JAEGER, 204, Regent St., for nearest address 
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The sheer, slick smartness of the “ZWOW”’ man-style 
pocket is an exclusive feature of all GOR-RAY Skirts. 
This conveniently positioned, so useful pocket renders 
the ugly, old-fashioned placket obsolete. A neat waist- 
fac\ening supplants bulging hip buttons and metal 
Sec gets and preserves the fashionable svelte hip line. “A 
© OR-RAY Skirt with its exclusive ‘ZWOW’” Pocket 

n essential to my wardrobe,"’ says Modern Miss. 


Good drapers and stores everywhere stock GOR-RAY 
Skirts with: the ZWOW Pocket in a variety of styles. 


—\ALL THE BETTER FOR THE 





Issued by : C. Stillitz, Royal Leamington Spa. 


Cz THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 





FT= 1900 Paris Exhibition is a date 
and place to remember; it was here 
that Courtaulds first interested themselves 
in the process which gave the world the 
lovely fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. 
Characteristically, once Courtauids had 
decided to “take up” the new process, they 
threw themselves heart and soul into re- 
search and development. Success did not 
come easily. Disappointments and set- 
backs beset the path of progress: but per- 
severance and financial fortitude brought 
its reward, and in due course Courtaulds 


rayon was made available to the public. 
Viewed from present-day standards, 
these first rayon materials seem but poor 
travesties of the lovely supple, shimmer- 
ing fabrics so popular before the war. 

It is one of to-day’s necessary hardships 
that Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
the return of Peace, Courtaulds rayons will 
again be obtainable in even greater variety 
than before. In addition, new develop- 
ments in other spheres are being perfected 
to add to the amenities of 

modern living. 


COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 











line of pocket flaps and pointed revers on 
jumpers, pipes each side of the front panel 
of knife pleats, or makes the collars of the 
many navy and black frocks included in the 


collection. 


*x* * * 


ATERIALS shown at the Trilnick Show 
included checked Scotch ginghams in 
violet, fir-tree green, crimson or nut brown 
with white; Paisley-printed cottons with a 
silky finish in mixed pastel pinks and blues; 
thick silk-surfaced rayons with a herring-bone 
weave in shades of steel greys and black; 
striped spun rayons, black and white or navy 
sprigged rayons woven like a 
Shantung. The bustle back was shown in 
this collection in the most charming Paisley 
cotton of them all—pale sky blue printed 


and white; 
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Coral pink bead necklace with a 

cluster of coral, pearl and gold 

flowers. A gold neck clip hung 
with pearls. Harrods 


with rose pinks, crimson and fawns 
with a high round neckline and a back 
fastening. Round sequin buttons and 
a tie belt twinkled on one that was 
mostly salmon pink. A _ group of 
checked ginghams had circular skirts 
cut on the cross, and the checks used 
all ways on the bodices. One in shades 
of mauve had a plain mauve button- 
through front and a check back. Dots 
the size of a sixpence were scattered 
all over a white print with a high neck- 
line and a circular skirt. Skirts all 















through this collection had wider hem. 
lines than last Summer and barely 
covered the knees. Among the woo. 
lens I noticed a herring-bone Saxony 
tweed dress with a grey skirt and , 
top made in bars of three other shades 
of grey, fawn and russet brown in the 
same design. The darkest chestnut 
tone made the plain yoke with jt. 
round, plain neckline. Sleeves were 
short, as they were on most of the other 
dresses shown in the collection. 


Clear vibrant shades predominate 
among the Summer clothes—th» sky 
blues of a sunny Summer’s day, scarlei. 
all the cinnamons, golden and rusty 
red shades, a clear silvery grey rose 
beige, mushroom brown, ger nium 
pinks and reds. The clothe; are 
going into the shops earlier than isua] 
during March. This means sh: »ping 
early for the Sv amer 
and coupons all: zated 
for these from the next 
issue, as quotas a’ > not 
large and the pr: tiest 
models vanish lik» the 
snow in the sunshi « 


P. JOYCE REYNOoLDs, 


Belts from The White House: 

(top) midnight-blue suede with 

circles of blue sequins ; (middle) 

black suede with a_ paste 

buckle; (bottom) black, navy, 

white or brown leather studded 
with gold 








SY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


PROPERT'S- 
Celebrated 
_ Shoe Preparations 





—SIIOE CREAM 

——DUBRIN 

LEATHER & SADDLE 
SOAP 


“To preserve leather 
and keep it clean 


and supple” 





PROPERT, LIMITED 


| Established over 100 years 








CROSSWORD No. 779 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 779, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.’”’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 4, 1945. 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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Name 


Address 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 








SOLUTION TO No. 778. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 22, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Merry men; 5, Canter; 9, Landlord; 10, Splits; 11, 
Open eyes; 13, Beggar; 14, Day; 16, Middle; 19, Merimee; 20, Wallet; 
21, Age ; 26, Panels; 27, Southsea; 28, Nutria; 29, Shaggier; 30, Easter; 
31, Entrance. DOWN.—1, Milton; 2, Render; 3, Yelled; 4, Earned; 
6, Apple-pie; 7. Twin gods; 8, Reserved; 12, Sayings; 15, Let; 16, Mew; 
17, Twopence; 18, Old notes; 19, Mealtime; 22, Eothen; 23, Stager; 
24, Ossian; 25, Barrie. 


ACROSS. 


1. Utility wear in Ancient Britain? (4) 
3. Companion of Fox and Tarrypin (4, 6) 
9. Being on them one is said to be on 6 too (4) 
10. Western almost by accident, it appears (10) 
12. A kingdom was offered in exchange for him 
5 
13. .. originating with a woman (6) 
15. Dawn (3) 
18. Tries to get the ceremonial observances 
correct ! (5) 
19. Neither the smirk nor the hollow laugh 
provides it (4, 5) 
22. The substance of flattery? (4, 5) 
24. Useful for heaping coals of fire, or sugar once 
upon a time (5) 
25. Only I (3) 
26. Push (6) : 
29. One might extract a canary from this sticky 
situation (5) 
32. Unreliable (3, 7) 
33. Helen’s is said to have launched a thousand 
ships (4) 
34. Not the side for what’s left (2, 3, 5) 
Do. °*. « » ene is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.” 
—Shakespeare (4) 





DOWN. 


1. Cunning in pursuit of a sorceress? (10) 

2. It might perhaps describe Sheridan’s to 
Scarborough (1, 5, 

4. Town and poet (9) 

5. Elevate (5) 

6. See 9 (5) 

7. Be about it, then! (4) 

8. Hazlitt’s is the table variety (4) pe 
11. Look, present and past in the playground: (6) 
14. Born in need (3) 

16. Coming to a noble halt on the racecourse 
17. Some of them have their Dark Lady (3 
20. Qualifies him who disregards 25 (9) 
21. Or most are locomotives (6) 

23. He came from Bayeux (3) 

27. Old sheriff (5) 

28. A singer (5) 

30. ‘‘Pray you, —— this button.”’ ; 
—King Lear + 


31. Let it stand (4) 





w 


The winner of Crossword No. 77° i 
Mr. K. A. E. Hemblen, 
19, Manor Road, 
Richmond, Surey. 
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The WHYS and 
he WHEREFORES 
of WOOL 





ure Woo: is. Nature’s 
wn protection and 
iodern hygiene acclaims 
¢ the essential material 
yr Babies’ and Children’s Underwear. 

In Chilprufe Pure Wool Underwear lightness in weight and 
lovely cosy warmth are happily combined. 

Only selected Pure Wool is used and in the Chilprufe Special 
Process through which it passes, the Natural Product attains its 
erfect condition, It becomes soft, non-irritating and unshrinkable. 

The individual workmanship and care which goes into every 
rarment has behind it the experience of years and is the highest 
tandard attainable. In the Chilprufe factory only the best will do 
ecause the warmth and protection of young bodies is our care. 

At present made for Infants"and Young Children only. 


CHILPRUFE 


IS PURE WOOL MADE PERFECT 


CHILPRUFE LiMiTED 
Governing Director : JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEPeES T ER 
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MODELS 

FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


SMITH & LISTER LTD., LONDON,W.C.I 


Suppliers to the Retail 
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SCOTLAND’S HARD 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES . 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS [- 
SHIRTINGS: FURNISHINGS ( -~ Gy 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. y 
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HORROCKSES, CRE WOSONW & CO. LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER 
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OTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. 
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* BARNSTAPLE - 





DEVON Barnstaple 2282 








HE Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator is 
outstanding among farm imple- 
ments for all - the - year - round 
efficiency. It performs in one operation all 
the functions of individual cultivation and 
harrowing machines, preparing a_ perfect 
seed bed, aerating the soil, clearing weeds 
and stubble and renovating grass land. 


FISHLEIGH 4 


i 
<Y CULTIVATOR 


Write to address on left for particulars 
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